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LEN  salutes  its  2000  People  of  the  Year: 


Psych  job 

The  Memphis  PD’s  Crisis  Intervention 
Team  reinvents  police  response  to  EDPs 


By  Jennifer  Nislow 

Two  years  ago,  a National  Institute 
of  Justice  study  examining  police  in- 
teraction with  the  mental  health  system 
found  that  fewer  than  half  of  176  big- 
city  police  departments  had  a specific 
protocol  for  handling  calls  involving 
emotionally  disturbed  persons  (EDPs). 
Yet  at  least  two-thirds  of  those  agen- 
cies surveyed  — regardless  of  whether 
they  had  such  a protocol  — rated  them- 
selves as  dealing  with  such  incidents 
either  moderately  or  very  effectively. 

"Honestly,  I think  they're  fooling 
themselves,"  said  Dr.  Henry  J. 
Steadman,  the  study’s  lead  author.  “Our 
research  data  suggests  quite  strongly 
that  a specialized  response  is  a qualita- 
tive difference,  a real  significant  ben- 
efit to  the  community  beyond  being 
sensitized  to  the  issues.  There  are  cer- 
tain departments  that  will  say,  ‘Yeah, 
we  have  to  do  something.'  They're  re- 
ceptive, but  without  a really  focused, 
specialized  response,  they  are  not  do- 
ing justice  to  officers  or  the  commu- 
nity." 

Of  three  basic  strategies  identified 
by  the  NU  study  for  dealing  with  the 
mentally  ill,  one  in  particular  has  been 
hailed  by  professionals  in  both  the  law 
enforcement  and  mental  health  fields 
as  perhaps  the  single  most  effective 
method  today  for  dealing  with  EDP 
calls.  It  involves  giving  special  train- 
ing to  patrol  officers  to  act  as  first  re- 
sponders and  liaisons  to  the  formal 
mental-health  system.  This  approach 
has  been  pushed  to  the  edges  of  the 
envelope  by  the  Memphis  Police  De- 
partment, where  the  Crisis  Intervention 
Team  (CIT)  developed  in  1988  has 


changed  the  culture  of  an  agency  and 
helped  to  protect  the  welfare  of  both 
officers  and  EDPs. 

More  than  a team 

“We  have  yet,  thank  God,  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  taking  the  life  of  one  in- 
dividual in  1 1 years  at  the  hands  of  our 
Crisis  Intervention  Team,"  said  Mem- 
phis Police  Director  Walter  Crews.  It 
was  Crews  who,  as  the  department's 
hostage  negotiation  coordinator  in 
1988,  helped  to  create  the  CIT.  And  it 
is  Crews,  along  with  Lieut.  Sam 
Cochran,  the  CIT’s  coordinator,  and  Dr. 
Randy  Dupont,  head  of  the  psychiatric 
emergency  room  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  Medical  Center,  who  have 
earned  the  annual  Law  Enforcement 
News  honors  as  People  of  the  Year  for 
2000. 

"It's  really  more  than  a team," 
Crews  said  of  the  CIT  approach.  "It's 
the  spirit  of  the  police  department.  It's 
everywhere." 

The  Memphis  model,  as  it  has  come 
to  be  called,  was  used  by  just  six  de- 
partments, or  3 percent  of  Steadman's 
sample,  when  his  research  team  sur- 
veyed law  enforcement  in  1996.  Since 
then,  it  has  been  adopted  by  such  for- 
ward-thinking law  enforcement  agen- 
cies as  Portland.  Ore.,  Albuquerque. 
Seattle,  San  Jose,  Minneapolis  and 
Waterloo.  Iowa,  and  is  under  consider- 
ation by  the  Houston  Police  Depart- 
ment. which  launched  a pilot  program 
last  year,  and  by  the  departments  in 
Oxnard  and  Ventura,  Calif. 

Police  will  be  the  first  to  say  that 
they  are  not  therapists;  many  can  barely 
tolerate  any  suggestion  of  their  being 


social  workers.  Yet  in  recent  years,  as 
the  volume  of  people  with  serious  psy- 
chiatric problems  appears  to  have 
grown  significantly,  near  daily  confron- 
tations with  EDPs  have  become  a 
maxim  of  law  enforcement  across  the 
country. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment was  harshly  criticized  when  of- 
ficers shot  and  killed  31 -year-old 
Gidone  Busch  on  Aug.  30,  1999.  Di- 
agnosed with  bipolar  disorder,  Busch 
had  been  hitting  a sergeant  in  the  arm 
with  a hammer  when  police  fired  at 
least  12  shots  at  him.  In  Los  Angeles. 
Margaret  Laveme  Mitchell,  54,  was 
fatally  shot  on  May  21,  1999,  after  she 
allegedly  lunged  at  an  officer  with  a 1 3- 
inch  screwdriver.  Mitchell,  who  had 
been  living  on  the  street,  had  a long 
history  of  mental  illness. 

In  effect,  police  have  become  the 
"front-line  crisis  respondents"  in  many 
Continued  on  Page  2 


The  LEN  2000  People  of  the 
Year  (at  right,  top  to  bottom): 
Memphis  Police  Director 
Walter  Crews;  Lieut.  Sam 
Cochran;  Dr.  Randy  Dupont  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee 
Medical  Center. 
On  the  cover:  CIT  Officers 
Mardean  Thomas  and  Danny 
Bardham  help  a homeless  man 
who  is  not  taking  his 
medication  and  complains  to 
officers  about  problems  he  is 
having.  (Photos  courtesy  of 
Memphis  P.D.) 


2000:  A year  in  profile 


bad  things  happen  to  good  professions 


Sometimes 

Analysis 

By  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  well-in- 
tentioned people,  some  problems  just 
seem  to  gel  worse.  Consider  two  recent 
examples:  In  February,  the  Riverside. 
Calif.,  Police  Department  added  civil- 
ian support  staff  to  free  up  officers  for 
enhanced  recruitment  efforts.  That 
same  month,  half  a continent  away,  the 
St.  Louis  County  Police  Board  revised 
its  police  manual,  adding  a provision 
forbidding  racial  profiling. 

By  year’s  end,  police  departments 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  another 
found  themselves  grappling  with  the 
issues  of  personnel  and  racial  profiling 


simultaneously  and  with  increasing  ur- 
gency. By  no  means  are  these  problems 
new  to  law  enforcement;  in  2000  they 
simply  took  center  stage.  In  terms  of 
racial  profiling,  the  overriding  issue  was 
data  collection:  whether  to  do  it.  how 
to  do  it,  what  forces  are  driving  it,  and 
what  the  results  mean.  The  major  con- 
cerns with  respect  to  personnel,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  the  simultaneous  prob- 
lems of  declining  recruitment  and  in- 
creasing attrition.  When  it  came  to 
people,  departments  had  to  figure  out 
bow  to  get  them  and  how  to  keep  them. 

The  People  Puzzle 

We  all  know  the  reasons  why  there 


is  a labor  shortage  in  American  polic- 
ing: the  primary  culprits  appear  to  be 
high  employment  rates,  competition 
from  both  the  private  sector  and  other 
law  enforcement  agencies,  and  the 
demonization  of  the  police  in  the  pub- 
lic eye.  Reciting  this  litany  became  a 
ritual  repeated  lime  and  again  through- 
out the  country  and  throughout  the  year. 
While  there  have  been  recruiting  suc- 
cess stories,  for  the  most  part  the  ef- 
forts of  police  departments  have  fallen 
short  of  expectations.  It  has  not  been 
for  lack  of  trying.  Departments  took  up 
the  challenge  with  zest.  They  gave  re- 
cruitment a higher  priority  within  the 
organization.  They  jazzed  up  their  pro- 


motional materials.  They  sent  their  rep- 
resentatives far  and  wide,  sometimes  to 
explore  previously  untapped  manpower 
pools.  They  implemented  or  enhanced 
lateral  mobility  provisions.  Some  juris- 
dictions even  bit  the  bullet  and  in- 
creased starting  salaries  for  officers. 

Despite  a host  of  such  efforts, 
though,  the  problem  remains  and  it 
many  areas  it  is  worsening.  The  seri- 
ous implications  of  such  a labor  short- 
age beg  the  question  of  whether  it  is 
time  to  deal  with  the  problem  on  a na- 
tional level.  Police  organizations  should 
consider  forming  partnerships  with 
leading  marketing  firms  to  put  together 
Continued  on  Page  4 


The  2000  LEN  People  of  the  Year: 


Memphis  reinvents  response  to  EDPs 


Continued  from  Pagtvl 

jurisdictions,  as  access  to  beds  in  pub- 
lic-sector psychiatric  facilities  has  nar- 
rowed and  been  replaced  by  out-patient 
care,  said  Ron  Honberg.  director  of  le- 
gal services  for  the  National  Alliance 
for  the  Mentally  III  (NAMI). 

"It's  really  a reflection  of  the  lack 
of  appropriate  treatment  options  for 
people,"  he  told  LEN.  "Hospital  beds 
are  frequently  in  short  supply  and  men- 
tal health  programs  in  the  community 
have  been  dccimirfed,  or  never  materi- 
alized." said  Honberg.  "Or,  if  they're 
good,  they  aren't  properly  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  sickest  individu- 
als. Police  arc  called  on  more  and  more 
to  respond  to  people.  Though  I couldn't 
quantify  it,  I think  the  problems  are 
worse." 

Consumer  relations 

In  Memphis,  uniformed  patrol  of- 
ficers arc  truined  as  specialists  to  re- 
spond to  mentally  ill  subjects,  referred 
to  as  consumers  by  the  department. 
When  they  ure  not  hundling  such  calls, 
the  190  officers  in  the  CIT  unit  — 
nearly  10  percent  of  the  force  — per- 
form their  regular  patrol  duties  so  there 
is  at  least  one  specialist  available  for 
each  shift  throughout  the  agency's 
seven  precincts.  Should  a precinct's 
CIT  officer  be  out  on  regular  call,  MPD 
dispatchers  maintain  a data  base  so  they 
can  send  out  whichever  officer  is  as- 
signed to  the  next  precinct  closest  to 
the  scene,  rcgurdless  of  geographical 
boundaries. 

Each  year,  the  department  handles 
approximately  6,000  mental  distur- 
bance culls,  said  Crews,  and  transports 
about  5.0(H)  people  to  the  emergency 
room  — generally  when  they  arc  at  the 


height  of  their  acting  out,  he  said. 

Two  fatalities  in  1987  involving 
emotionally  disturbed  subjects  acted  as 
the  catalyst  for  the  program.  On  Sept. 
24.  police  responded  to  a call  about  a 
man  who  had  slashed  himself  more  than 
100  times  with  a butcher  knife  but  was 
still  very  aggressive.  He  was  fatally  shot 
when  he  lunged  at  officers.  Several 
weeks  later,  a subject  who  had  been 


acting  out  violently  was  hit  on  the  head 
with  a nightstick  and  died.  Although  the 
medical  examiner  concluded  that  the 
subject  had  actually  died  from  ingest- 
ing cocaine,  the  episode  was  viewed  by 
the  community  as  an  act  of  police  bru- 
tality. 

Those  events,  said  Crews,  helped  to 
hasten  a process  that  had  been  under- 
way since  1986  to  find  a better  way  to 
deal  with  the  mentally  ill. 

"Having  both  those  occasions  back- 
to-back,  we  accelerated  a program  that 
we  had  already  begun,"  said  Crews, 
who  chaired  the  task  force.  "With  the 
help  of  the  mayor  at  the  time,  we  sum- 
moned to  the  table  leading  mental 
health  authorities  and  other  caretakers, 


established  a dialogue  and  a business 
conception  for  about  seven  or  eight 
months  that  resulted  in  an  articulated 
training  program  for  the  police  that  we 
termed  Crisis  Intervention  Team." 

Time  is  of  the  essence 

Cochran  said  the  state's  Alliance  for 
the  Mentally  111  (AMI),  one  of  the  part- 
ners in  the  task  force,  was  insistent  that 


any  plan  address  the  issue  of  imme- 
diacy. “They  realized  that  it  may  take  a 
while  to  get  an  individual  who  is  an 
expert  down  to  the  scene  and  quite 
frankly,  that's  true,"  he  told  LEN.  “It's 
hard  to  move  people  from  one  location 
to  another,  especially  if  this  is  during 
rush  hour  or  late  at  night.  Often  times, 
officers  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  wait- 
ing until  there  is  a professional  person 
at  the  scene.  The  committee  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  people  who 
can  arrive  with  immediacy  is  law  en- 
forcement itself." 

The  response  time  for  a CIT  officer 
on  a crisis  call  is  an  average  of  5 to  10 
minutes,  said  Dr.  Dupont,  as  compared 
with  other  models  where  police  took  30 


to  50  minutes. 

Having  such  a unit  within  the  pa- 
trol division  was  not  only  cost-effec- 
tive, noted  Cochran,  but  also  made 
sense  from  an  operational  standpoint. 
Since  most  mental  disturbance  calls  are 
going  to  be  assigned  initially  to  a pa- 
trol unit,  why  not  make  those  officers 
the  first  responders?  “We  were  going 
to  have  a specialized  unit  that  was  re- 
ally kind  of  unique  for  the  uniformed 
patrol  division,"  he  said. 

Immediacy  and  training,  Crews  told 
LEN,  are  the  two  components  that  make 
the  program  different. 

CIT  officers  are  all  volunteers  who 
undergo  a 40-hour  multidisciplinary 
training  curriculum  provided  at  no  cost 
to  the  city  by  mental  health  profession- 
als, legal  experts  and  family  advocates. 
The  officers  undergo  an  extensive  back- 
ground check,  Cochran  said,  and  not  all 
volunteers  make  the  cut.  He  likened  it 
to  trying  out  for  any  specialized  unit, 
such  as  the  SWAT  team,  where  the 
training  is  dynamic  and  the  materials 
and  instructors  are  superior. 

No  more  John  Wayne 

Once  in  the  unit,  said  Crews,  they 
are  taught  a variety  of  verbal  and  non- 
verbal techniques  for  defusing  a situa- 
tion, such  as  neurolinguistic  program- 
ming, which  lowers  anxiety.  Trainees 
also  talk  to  hospitalized  patients  who 
have  had  police  respond  at  their  homes, 
asking  them  what  would  have  helped 
to  bring  them  under  control  at  the  scene. 

"We  did  away  years  ago  with  what 
I call  the  John  Wayne  approach,  which 
is  my  terminology  for  charging,”  said 
Crews.  "We  took  on  what  I call  the 
Mother  Theresa  approach." 

According  to  Dupont,  who  is  a clini- 
cal psychologist  and  professor  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  barricade  situ- 
ations are  rarely  left  to  develop,  but 
when  they  do.  CIT  officers  arc  the  first 
responders  who  try  to  talk  the  person 
into  cooperating. 

While  supervisors  retain  their  au- 
thority, the  CIT  specialists  are  in  charge 
of  the  call,  said  Cochran.  If  they  are  not 
successful,  the  department  sends  in  its 
hostage  negotiators.  They  will  bivouac 
at  the  site  and  have  a go  at  the  situation 
for  hours.  After  that,  if  police  determine 
the  subject  is  armed,  the  tactical  unit  is 
called  in  and  a perimeter  set  up. 

“A  lot  of  the  time,  police  adminis- 
trators, when  they  hear  that,”  said 
Cochran,  they  think,  'You  mean  you’re 
usurping  the  authority  of  supervisors?’ 

I don't  mean  that  at  all.  Supervisors  still 
have  authority,  but  in  most  situations, 
supervisors  don’t  go  along  on  mental 
disturbance  calls  unless  there’s  some 
aggravating  circumstances  that  might 
require  their  presence. 

Even  then,  he  said,  “the  luxury  is 
that  we  have  a specially  trained  officer." 

A whole  lot  safer 

Data  which  Dupont  has  been  com- 
piling as  part  of  a study  for  the  Sub- 
stance Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Ser- 
vices Administration  (SAMS  A)  on  jail 
diversion  initiatives  suggest  that  CIT 
decreases  the  need  for  hostage  nego- 
tiations and  tactical  squads.  It  also  in- 
dicates. that  the  officer  injury  rale  was 
seven  times  higher  before  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  CIT  program.  Look- 
ing at  current  rates  of  injury  and  com- 
paring it  to  all  calls,  including  false 
alarms  with  no  interaction,  said  Dupont, 
officer  injury  rates  from  calls  involv- 
ing EDPs  arc  not  statistically  different 


at  this  point  from  any  other  calls.  “If 
you  go  back  in  time,"  he  said,  “they 
were  highly  different.” 

Also  significantly  reduced  have 
been  barricade  call-outs,  said  Cochran. 
"Not  all  barricades  involve  mental  ill- 
ness, but  a number  did.  What  i9  hap- 
pening is  that  when  our  officers  respond 
to  situations  which  could  very  easily 
escalate  into  a barricade  situation,  they 
are  able  to  defuse  it,  which  is  a tremen- 
dous savings  to  the  city.  I think  if  they 
are  resolving  these  things  on  the  front 
end,  there  is  a tremendous  savings.” 

It  is  not  appropriate  for  police  to  act 
as  surrogate  treatment  providers  for  the 
mentally  ill,  said  Honberg,  but  the  re- 
ality is  that  as  police  walk  their  beats 
each  day,  they  are  going  to  respond  to 
an  increasing  number  of  people  in  psy- 
chiatric crisis.  “There  has  to  be  some 
sort  of  capacity  in  the  police  department 
to  recognize  the  signs  and  symptoms 
of  mental  illness  and  respond  in  a way 
that  defuses  rather  than  inflames 
people."  he  said.  "That’s  what  they 
seem  to  do  so  well  in  Memphis.  They 
know  how  to  calm  people  down  and , 
prevent  tragedies." 

The  other  key  factor  in  the 
program's  success  is  Dupont's  psychi- 
atric emergency  room  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee  Medical  Center,  known 
as  “The  Med."  Instead  of  officers  hav- 
ing to  wait  six  hours  or  more  after  tak- 
ing someone  into  custody,  the  turn- 
around for  CIT  officers  can  be  as  little 
as  20  minutes.  Evaluations  for  patients 
are  done  within  24  hours.  Dupont  said 
Shelby  County  had  made  a commitment 
that  it  would  provide  services  for  law 
enforcement  that  were  different  from 
many  emergency  rooms.  One  of  the 
single  biggest  factors  in  the 
criminalization  of  the  mentally  ill.  he 
said,  is  the  way  in  which  mental  health 
facilities  require  police  to  be  "baby-sit- 
ters or  transportation  agents." 

Steadman,  in  a follow-up  to  his  NU 
study  “Police  Perspectives  on  Respond- 
ing to  Mentally  111  People  in  Crisis: 
Perceptions  of  Program  Effectiveness,” 
found  that  CIT  officers  gave  a higher 
rating  to  their  community’s  mental 
health  system  than  did  police  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  or  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Both  cities  have  specialized  police  re- 
sponse programs  for  the  mentally  ill, 
but  neither  are  of  the  same  model  as  is 
found  in  Memphis. 

The  ‘one-stop  drop’ 

Birmingham  has  what  Steadman 
identified  as  a police-based  specialized 
mental  health  response,  which  uses 
mental  health  consultants  hired  by  the 
department  for  on-site  and  telephone 
consultations.  Knoxville  uses  a mental- 
health  based  specialized  response,  in 
which  agencies  rely  on  mobile  crisis 
teams  that  are  part  of  community  men- 
tal health  service  systems  that  have  a 
developed  a special  relationship  with 
police.  They  typify  the  other  two  mod- 
els found  most  often  in  agencies  wjth 
protocols  for  handling  EDPs. 

"Having  a ‘one-stop  drop  off’  cen- 
ter,” said  Steadman's  follow-up  study, 
"would  appear  to  be  a crucial  element 
in  reducing  officer  down  time  in  re- 
sponding to  mentally  ill  people  in  cri- 
sis. Reducing  down  time  may  then  re- 
duce the  likelihood  that  an  officer 
would  resort  to  arrest  or  non-action  as 
a more  time-efficient  means  of  dispo- 
sition. 

"The  importance  of  minimizing  of- 

Continued  on  Page  3 


NYPD  bounces  off  Bumpurs 


EDP  training  evolved  out  of  1984  shooting 


When  Eleanor  Bumpurs  was 
fatally  shot  in  1984  by  New  York 
City  police  officers,  public  outcry 
over  the  incident  forced  the 
department  to  re-examine  its 
handling  of  the  mentally  ill.  The 
shooting  led  to  the  development  of 
a psychological  training  component 
which.  1 5 years  later,  is  still  used 
to  train  members  of  the  NYPD's 
Emergency  Services  Unit  and  its 
Hostage  Negotiation  Team. 

Bumpurs  was  a 66-year-old 
emotionally  disturbed  person  who 
lunged  at  ESU  officers  with  u 
kitchen  knife  after  a failed  uttempl 
to  evict  her  from  her  apartment. 

Del.  Rafaclla  Valdez,  u hostage 
negotiator,  said  Bumpurs'  death 
was  a wakeup  call  for  the  depart- 
ment. The  incident  gave  rise  to  a 
new  form  of  training  to  respond  to 
people  in  psychiatric  crisis  who  fell 
through  the  cracks  of  the  system. 

"We  realized  that  you  had  to 
respond  to  these  jobs  with  more 
than  just  a bulletproof  vest,  more 
than  just  the  weapons  that  we 
carried  We  had  to  respond  with  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  deal  with 
mentally  ill  people.”  she  said. 

The  emergency  psychological 
technician  training  course,  which 
has  been  altered  little  since  its  roll- 
out in  1985,  is  a one-week,  35-hour 
session  taught  by  trainers  from 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 

V 


Justice  and  the  NYPD.  Classes  are 
held  about  six  times  a year. 

The  course  focuses  on  a variety  of 
topics,  including  basic  negotiation 
issues,  types  of  mental  illness, 
assessing  behavior  and  dangcrous- 
ness,  substance  abuse,  officer  suicide 
und  domestic  violence.  Participants 
are  led  through  role-playing  exercises 
by  actors  and  trainers  to  explore  the 
various  situations  ESU  officers  and 
negotiators  may  face. 

New  York’s  ESU  officers  are 
unique  in  that  they  ure  called  upon  for 
both  rescues  and  tacticul  SWAT-typc 
operations.  Following  the  Bumpurs 
shooting,  the  NYPD  changed  its 
procedure  so  that  now.  when  a 9 1 1 
call  indicates  the  involvement  of  an 
emotionally  disturbed  person,  a first- 
responding  officer,  a supervisor,  an 
Emergency  Medical  Service  unit  and 
the  ESU  arc  disputched  to  the  scene. 
In  a barricade  situation,  hostage 
negotiators  are  also  sent  in. 

ESU  personnel  only  handle 
situations  in  which  a person  is 
barricaded.  When  an  emotionally 
disturbed  person  is  out  on  the  street, 
dealing  with  that  individual  becomes 
a patrol  function,  unless  a knife  or 
some  other  weapon  is  involved,  said 
Dr.  Raymond  Pitt,  un  emeritus 
professor  of  sociology  at  John  Jay 
who  runs  die  course.  Patrol  officers 
do  not  receive  any  addiuonal  training 
in  handling  the  mentally  ill  beyond 


whut  is  taught  at  the  police 
academy. 

"1  have  been  a firm  and  long- 
standing advocate  of  patrol  officers 
and  sergeants  knowing  more  about 
this,"  said  Pitt.  "They  are  the  one 
who  are  the  first-responders,  at 
least  the  officers  are." 

The  psychological  technician 
training,  Pitt  noted,  is  another  tool 
that  officers  can  add  to  their  kit. 

ESU  personnel  train  together  with 
members  of  the  mobile  crisis  unit 
from  the  slate  Department  of 
Mental  Health,  which  allows  each 
to  ubsorb  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  other.  For  example.  ESU 
personnel  are  first  concerned  with 
safety  and  then  communication. 

The  reverse  is  true  for  the  mental 
health  workers,  who  may  not 
realize  how  dangerous  a situation 
is.  During  a recent  training  session, 
Pitt  said,  officers  “were  essentially 
explaining  to  them  what  these  risk 
factors  were,  and  also  the  danger- 
ousness of  somebody’s  situation. 
Meanwhile,  the  officers  are  hearing 
from  the  mental  health  people  more 
about  how  they  ure  connecting." 

He  added,  "It  reinforces  for  the 
ESU.  yes  safety,  but  communica- 
tion is  so  important.  And  for 
mental  health,  yes.  communication, 
but  ycu'vc  got  to  watch  your  ass 
— because  a suicidal  person  might 
decide  to  take  you,  too." 
/ 


“Police  agencies  are  traditionally  the  greatest  crisis 
interveners  in  the  world,  but  we  do  that  by  going  up 
there  with  a show  of  force.  If  that  doesn’t  work,  we 
often  become  very  frustrated.  There  is  a compromise 
side.  Some  people  don’t  recognize  our  authority  or 
force,  but  they  will  recognize  our  compassion.” 

— Police  Director  Walter  Crews 
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Problem-solving,  community  policing 
blend  smoothly  with  EDP  response 


At  the  same  time  that  greater  numbers  of  seriously  mentally 
ill  people  were  becoming  prevalent  on  the  street  due  to 
deinstitutionalization,  a framework  was  being  created  as  a 
result  of  law  enforcement’s  embrace  of  community  policing 
through  which  more  innovative  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
handling  the  emotionally  disturbed  could  be  realized. 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Steadman,  a sociologist  and  president  of 
Policy  Research  Associates,  observed  that  community  policing 
has  “had  a major  impact"  on  the  development  of  specialized 
response  programs  by  law  enforcement.  “The  two  of  these 
blend  together  very  logically  because  it's  very  much  what 
community  policing  is  about,"  he  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

The  Memphis  C1T  program  has  given  national  visibility  to 
what  police  can  achieve,  noted  Steadman.  Those  departments 
around  the  country  that  have  tried  to  replicate  the  model  or 
have  received  materials  on  it  are  coming  to  recognize  that  it  is 
no  longer  a matter  of  four  hours  of  additional  training  at  the 
academy,  he  said.  “They  realize  it  is  a matter  of  engaging  a 
wider  community  in  responding  to  the  needs  of  people  they 
encounter  on  the  streets," 

One  of  the  first  departments  to  implement  a Memphis-type 
initiative  was  the  Portland.  Ore,,  Police  Bureau,  which  had  also 
been  among  the  earliest  adherents  to  problem-solving  policing. 
After  several  serious  incidents  in  1994  in  which  mentally  ill 
subjects  were  fatally  shot  after  threatening  officers  with 
firearms,  the  agency  brought  to  its  table  the  Multnomah 
County  chapter  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Mentally  111 
(NAMI)  and  its  Behavioral  Health  Division  to  begin  investi- 
gating different  response  models,  said  Officer  Ed  Riddel,  who 
coordinates  the  program.  The  agency  conducted  its  first 
training  of  CIT  officers  in  1995. 

“We  rely  heavily  on  the  community-policing  mode,  on 
partnering  with  other  agencies,  other  services,"  he  told  LEN. 
“The  CIT  program  goes  strongly  hand-in-hand  with  that 
because  all  of  our  instructors  are  from  the  mental  health 
system.  The  police  do  not  train  themselves  in  crisis  interven- 
tion." 

The  initiative  has  also  had  implications  department-wide, 
said  Riddel.  With  an  anticipated  exodus  of  officers  due  to  retirt 


in  the  very  near  future,  Portland  is  running  its  own  state-certified 
academies  to  handle  an  influx  of  recruits.  Under  a mandate 
handed  down  by  department  officials,  all  candidates  in  the  next 
academy  will  receive  a minimum  of  16  hours  of  training  — 12 
hours  more  than  the  state  requires  — in  mental  illness,  crisis 
intervention  and  developmental  disabilities. 

“We  know  we'll  have  officers  walking  out  and  working  on 
their  own  that  have  a far  enhanced  understanding  of  mental 
health  and  developmental  disabilities  that  they  wouldn't  have  had 
two,  three  or  five  years  ago,"  said  Riddel. 

Since  implementing  the  specialized  response,  he  added,  the 
department  has  encountered  fewer  barricade  situations.  Even 
among  patrol  officers  who  have  not  had  CIT  training,  there  have 
been  more  instances  where  emotionally  disturbed  persons  have 
been  encouraged  to  seek  help  instead  of  having  to  be  put  on  an 
involuntary  hold  for  evaluation,  said  Riddel. 

“There  is  a greater  trust  that's  occurring  from  the  consumer 
movement  in  the  police,"  he  said.  “They  re  not  waiting  till 
somebody  else  calls  on  their  behalf.  Often  times,  they're  calling 
because  they  either  request  a CIT  officer  or  they  know  the 
officers  are  probably  not  going  to  be  locking  them  up.  or  telling 
them  to  go  fly  a kite.  They’re  looking  to  get  some  help." 

The  active  role  taken  by  family  advocacy  groups  since  the 
1980s  signifies  a shift  in  the  handling  of  such  situations,  said 
Steadman.  In  many  communities,  including  Portland,  organiza- 
tions like  NAMI  have  developed  partnerships  with  law  enforce- 
ment. “That  makes  a big.  big  difference."  he  said.  "I  don't  think 
family  members  15  years  ago  were  working  with  police  depart- 
ments. They  were  seen  as  adversaries." 

Recently,  said  Gary  Margolis,  chief  of  campus  police  for  the 
University  of  Vermont,  a student  was  arrested  for  trespassing. 
During  the  anest,  however,  he  started  reciting  baseball  scores. 
Realizing  there  was  something  wrong  with  him.  the  department 
called  in  the  county  mobile  crisis  unit  to  conduct  a psychiatric 
evaluation,  along  with  the  university's  academic  affairs  depart- 
ment, its  counseling  department  and  the  young  man  s parents. 
Calling  together  various  groups  in  this  fashion  is  part  of  the 
police  agency's  holistic  approach  to  dealing  with  EDPs,  he  told 
LEN. 


If  his  department  had  not  adopted  a community  policing 
philosophy.  Margolis  pointed  out.  the  response  to  the  incident 
would  have  been  more  along  the  lines  of:  ’"Okay.  bud.  you're 
under  arrest.  Don't  come  back  to  campus,  you  come  bnck  to 
campus,  you're  going  to  be  arrested  again.'  We  never  would 
have  picked  up  the  phone  and  talked  to  student  affairs."  he  • 
said,  “never  would  have  notified  counseling  or  the  kid's 
parents.  Without  the  understanding  of  partnership,  you've  got 
bopkis  — nothing." 

Margolis  sits  on  the  Council  for  State  Government,  an 
advisory  panel  found  in  all  50  states  which  is  funding  policy 
development  on  police  response  to  the  mentally  ill  at  the 
national  level.  A threc-ticrcd  project,  he  is  one  of  three  police 
chiefs  sitting  on  the  group's  criminal  justice  and  law  enforce- 
ment track.  The  other  chiefs  are  Mury  Ann  Viverettc  ot 
Gaithersburg.  Md..  and  Robert  K.  Olson  of  Minneapolis. 

Along  with  state  legislators,  representatives  from  NAMI  and 
others,  they  will  be  giving  direction  to  a full-time  staff 
launching  a grant  initiative. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  with  police  response  to  the 
mentally  ill,  he  said,  is  giving  officers  enough  training  so  they 
can  recognize  psychiatric  problems  and  then  access  the  proper 
resources.  Another  issue  is  out-patient  commitment,  in  which 
those  with  mental  illness  are  ordered  by  a judge  to  take 
medication  that  would  control  their  behavior.  Most  stutes,  he 
said,  have  a right  of  refusal  for  treatment. 

"What  does  that  mean  for  me  as  a police  officer?"  said 
Margolis.  "I  come  to  deal  with  this  person,  they’re  clearly 
mentally  ill  and  they're  making  themselves  mentally  ill 
because  they’ve  chosen  not  to  take  their  meds." 

In  order  to  get  an  involuntary  committal,  the  subject  must 
meet  certain  criteria.  Margolis  noted.  “If  it’s  not  met,  you're 
not  going  to  get  a mobile  crisis  unit  team  out  there  at  4 in  the 
morning."  he  told  LEN.  “It  really  is  u complex  evolution  of 
laws,  deinstilutionalization  and  training.  But  we  recognize  it's 
a problem  everywhere.  If  you  sit  in  a room  with  me  at  the 
university,  or  Bob  Olson  in  Minneapolis,  or  Bcmic  Parks  in 
L.A.,  we  all  have  the  same  problem  when  we  deal  with  the 
mentally  ill." 


case  law  on  the  mentally  ill 


The  pendulum  of 


While  deinstitutionalization  is  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
now  commonplace  interaction  between 
police  and  the  mentally  ill.  some  ex- 
pert observers  see  things  in  a more 
nuanced  light. 

Lieut.  Sam  Cochran,  who  heads  the 
Memphis  Police  Department's  Crisis 
Intervention  Team,  said  laws  that  make 
dangerousness  to  oneself  and  others  the 
standard  for  taking  a mentally  ill  indi- 
vidual into  custody  are  not  always 
clearly  defined  from  one  community  to 
another.  That  in  turn  can  shape  the  con- 
text of  how  the  law  is  enforced  by  po- 
lice and  can  make  it  much  easier  to  take 
the  mentally  ill  to  jail  than  to  hospitals. 

The  definition  of  dangerousness  has 
been  broadened  over  time  by  state 
courts,  noted  Mary  Zdanowicz.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  T reatment  Advocacy 
Center,  a group  working  on  behalf  of 
the  seriously  mentally  ill.  After  the  stan- 
dard for  involuntary  commitment  was 
changed  in  the  early  1970s,  police  us- 
ing the  most  narrow  interpretation 
would  have  to  wait  until  a crime  was 
committed  before  they  could  intervene. 

In  the  mid-1970s,  she  said,  the  pen- 
dulum began  swinging  back  when  a 
man  who  could  not  be  hospitalized 
committed  a double  homicide  in  the 
state  of  Washington.  It  was  the  fust  state 
to  add  to  its  law  a standard  that  looked 
at  the  progression  of  the  illness,  or  the 
person's  mental  deterioration. 

"Since  that  time,  about  half  the 
states  have  adopted  standards  in  addi- 
tion to  dangerousness  which  include  the 
person’s  history  of  noncompliance  and 
the  lack  of  awareness  of  an  illness 
which  could  lead  to  the  inability  to 


make  good  decisions,"  she  said. 

The  following  are  some  of  what 
experts  contend  have  been  pivotal  state 
and  federal  court  decisions: 

H Olmstead  v.  L.C.,  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  2000.  Under  the  American  With 
Disabilities  Act,  mentally  ill  patients 
may  not  be  kept  in  state  hospitals  when 
they  wish  to  move  to  small  group  homes 
in  agreement  with  their  doctors. 

U Zinermon  v.  Burch,  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  1990.  The  court  over- 
turns a Florida  law  which  states  that  a 
mental  patient  must  give  informed  con- 
sent to  hospitalization,  but  fails  to  make 
any  provision  for  the  patient  to  be  ex- 
amined at  admission  for  competency 
U Boggs  v.  New  York  City  Health 
and  Hospitals  Corporation,  New 
York,  1987.  The  New  York  State  Court 
of  Appeals  broadens  the  concept  of 
'dangerous  to  self'  when  it  finds  that  a 
patient  left  untreated  would  likely  ne- 
glect himself  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
would  come  to  serious  harm. 

H Rivers  v.  Katz,  New  York,  1986. 
The  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals 
rules  that  in  the  absence  of  a medical 
emergency,  a hospital  can  medicate  an 
unwilling  patient  only  if  a court  finds 
that  person  to  be  incapable  of  making  a 
reasoned  decision  about  treatment. 

H Seltzer  v.  Hogue,  New  York, 
1993.  The  New  York  State  Court  of 
Appeals  rules  that  a person  need  not  be 
"presently"  dangerous  for  the  purposes 
of  involuntary  civil  commitment. 

U Riese  v.  St.  Mary’s  Hospital, 
California,  1989.  Anti-psychotic  drugs 
may  not  be  administered  to  an  invol- 
untarily committed  patient  unless  there 
is  a judicial  determination  of  incompe- 


tence or  a medical  emergency. 

U Rennie  v.  Klein,  3rd  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  1983.  Involun- 
tarily committed  patients  may  refuse 
psychotropic  medications. 

H Rogers  v.  Okin,  Massachusetts, 
1982.  Competent  patients  may  refuse 
medication  in  non-emergencies. 

H Lessard  v.  Schmidt,  Wisconsin, 


1976.  A federal  court  overturns 
Wisconsin’s  commitment  law,  substi- 
tuting a dangerousness  standard  that 
permits  involuntary  commitment  only 
when  a person  shows  an  extreme  like- 
lihood of  doing  immediate  harm  if  not 
confined.  The  ruling  also  for  the  first 
time  gave  the  mentally  ill  the  same  pro- 
tections accorded  a criminal  suspect. 


H Souder  v.  Brennan,  District  of 
Columbia,  1973.  Patient-workers  at 
non-federu!  hospitals,  homes  and  insti- 
tutions for  the  mentally  disabled  and  ill 
are  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  and  Stan- 
dards Act.  Without  the  unpaid  labor  of 
patients,  state  hospitals  find  it  increas- 
ingly expensive  to  operate,  paving  the 
way  for  deinstitutionalization. 


People  of  the  Year:  Memphis’s 
consumer  approach  to  EDPs 
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ficer  time  should  not  be  underestimated 
when  developing  specialty  response 
programs,"  the  study  emphasized. 

Dupont  has  made  it  as  easy  for  po- 
lice to  drop  the  “consumer"  off  at  The 
Med  as  it  is  to  deliver  them  to  the  jail. 
“We  try  to  provide  basically  a coopera- 
tive relationship  involving  ourselves 
with  them,"  he  said.  ‘That’s  why  we 
got  involving  with  the  training.  We  sim- 
ply accept  the  referrals  without  any  of 
the  restrictions  other  than  that  we  have 
a different  emergency  room  for  those 
under  criminal  charges." 

Easy  access  to  mental  health  facili- 
ties is  crucial  in  keeping  the  mentally 
ill  out  of  county  jails,  agreed  Cochran. 
When  a person  who  is  in  crisis  is  taken 
into  custody,  the  prospect  of  a five-  or 
six-hour  wait  before  that  individual  can 
be  received  by  the  system  could  make 
the  officers  decide  to  deliver  the  indi- 
vidual to  jail  with  a charge  of  disturb- 
ing the  peace  or  disorderly  conduct. 

"Resistance  to  law  enforcement  usu- 


ally means  officers  will  choose  the 
easier  course  of  action."  said  Cochran, 
“Many  times,  police  act  on  reasonable- 
ness. What  did  the  police  know  within 
the  environment  in  which  he  is  respond- 
ing to  this  call?  What  is  in  the  commu- 
nity? Police  have  a very  keen  sense  of 
being  to  articulate  the  facts  and  assess 
them  — and  make  good  decisions  about 
the  outcome. 

"But  if  the  officers  cannot  utilize 
their  time  to  access  services,  that's 
when  they  say.  'Well,  this  is  disorderly 
conduct.'  They  will  take  that  person  to 
the  county  jail."  Cochran  continued. 
"They  will  reason  that  they  will  access 
mental  health  services  through  there. 
Now.  there  is  something  inherently 
wrong  with  that,  but  I understand  that 
officers  are  forced  into  that  situation. 
And  I mean  that,  forced." 

A Justice  Department  report  last 
year  found  that  in  1999.  approximately 
16  percent  of  inmates  in  state  prisons 
and  local  jails  — a total  of  roughly 
283.800  — could  be  classified  as  men- 


tally ill.  Another  7 percent  of  federal 
inmates  fit  that  description.  Mental  ill- 
ness among  local  jail  inmates  is  about 
twice  that  of  the  general  population. 

What  has  tended  to  set  the  CIT  pro- 
gram apart  is  how  it  has  changed  the 
culture  of  the  Memphis  Police  Depart- 
ment, agreed  Crews  and  Dupont.  By 
embedding  the  initiative  in  the  patrol 
division,  said  Dupont,  the  department 
was  able  to  reach  far  more  officers  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  the  unit  was 
more  isolated.  "We're  reaching  out. 
getting  15  to  20  percent  of  the  entire 
patrol  division,  guys  who  are  in  the 
squad  room  with  the  other  people,  who 
know  each  other  personally."  the  doc- 
tor observed. 

The  subliminal  effect  on  the  depart-, 
ments  that  have  adopted  CIT.  said 
Crews,  has  been  that  the  mentally  ill 
are  seen  as  sick  and  not  criminal.  In 
training  CIT  officers,  he  said,  "we  take 
our  time  and  more  than  anything  else, 
we  Icam  what  empathy  is  all  about.  You 
got  to  walk  in  the  other  person  s shoes. 
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2000  — a year  in  profile: 

Some  policing  problems  just  get  worse 
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a generic  advertising  campaign  that 
would  have  the  net  result  of  assisting 
the  field  as  a whole.  That’s  not  to  say 
that  departments  would  or  should  re- 
duce their  own  efforts  as  a result,  but  a 
nationwide  campaign  would  provide 
policing  with  a necessary  boost  at  this 
critical  point  in  time.  Such  an  effort, 
carefully  done,  might  also  have  the 
added  result  of  improving  the  overall 
public  image  of  police. 

In  any  profession,  a labor  shortage 
puls  a squeeze  on  qualifications  and 
standards.  Although  some  professions 
can  get  away  with  cutting  comers  and 
trying  to  make  due.  many  feel  that  when 
it  comes  to  law  enforcement,  there’s 
simply  too  much  at  stake.  Of  course, 
that  didn't  stop  a number  of  jurisdic- 
tions from  rethinking  college  require- 
ments out  of  concern  for  being  able  to 
fill  positions.  But  before  departments 
reduce  their  standards  in  this  area,  they 
should  consider  the  recent  experience 
of  one  Northeast  jurisdiction  that  re- 
quires just  a high  school  diploma.  More 
than  100  high  school  graduates  could 
not  pass  the  police  test  with  its  10th- 
grude  reading  level. 

The  shortage  of  personnel  has  also 
put  a damper  on  the  issue  of  residency 
requirements,  at  least  for  now,  In  an 
ideal  world,  the  police  recruit  comes 
from  the  community  and  stays  in  it.  But 
with  departments  searching  far  and 
wide  for  candidates,  such  an  ideal  ap- 
plicant may  not  be  possible  these  days. 
Casting  a wider  net  for  recruits  has 
added  a whole  new  dimension  to  con- 
ducting background  checks.  Interview- 
ing family,  friends  and  neighbors  is  a 
more  time-consuming,  complicated  and 
costly  affair  when  candidates  come 
from  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of 
miles  away.  (That  is,  if  it’s  done  cor- 
rectly — and  recent  history  is  replete 
with  examples  of  jurisdictions  willing 
to  cut  comers  on  background  checks, 
and  then  later  paying  dearly  for  their 
shortsightedness.) 

Even  the  role  of  municipal  civil  ser- 
vice was  widely  called  into  question, 
particularly  on  the  issue  of  who  has  the 
final  say  on  a candidate  — the  depart- 
ment or  the  municipality,  through  its 
civil  service  commission.  Like  any 
employer,  police  departments  want  to 
have  the  final  say  on  who  works  for 
them,  since  the  actions  of  individual 
officers  are  ultimately  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  agencies  they  serve.  Atten- 
dant questions  abound:  Should  police 
have  access  to  the  scaled  criminal 
records  of  juveniles?  Should  police 
applicants  be  required  to  waive  the  con- 
fidentiality of  such  records?  Do  depart- 


ments have  the  means  to  deal  with  the 
specifics  of  individual  cases? 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  knotty  issue 
of  recruitment  has  been  an  escalation 
in  attrition,  a trend  that  shows  every 
indication  of  continuing,  if  not  wors- 
ening. There  are  short-  and  long-term 
consequences  to  a dwindling  number 
of  experienced  supervisors  and  offic- 
ers. With  authority  and  responsibility 
having  become  more  localized  at  the 
lower  ranks  than  in  the  past  for  many 
departments,  supervisory  inexperience 
may  have  the  reverse  effect  of  moving 
levels  of  accountability  higher  up  the 
chain  of  command.  If  time  in  rank  is 
reduced  when  filling  supervisory  posi- 
tions, will  inexperienced  officers  be 
able  to  handle  the  pressure  of  an  envi- 
ronment that  increasingly  stresses  of- 
ficer monitoring? 

Communities  will  have  to  ask  them- 
selves how  much  experience  is  worth? 
Are  there  incentives  that  could  be  used 
to  keep  experienced  officers  from  leav- 
ing? How  much  would  such  incentives 
cost?  Are  they  affordable9  What  is  the 
price  in  human  terms  if  such  incentives 
arc  not  applied?  In  addition  to  finding 
ways  to  keep  experienced  officers  on 
the  job,  departments  should  consider 
whether  they  are  unwittingly  contrib- 
uting to  their  own  attrition  problems. 
One  veteran  observer  has  noted  that 
overtime-based  high-intensity  opera- 
tions can  lead  to  a substantial  increase 
in  retirements,  since  many  police  pen- 
sions are  based  on  the  final  year’s  sal- 
ary. Since  high-intensity  tactics  like 
New  York’s  Operation  Condor  arc  em- 
ployed throughout  the  country,  particu- 
larly when  it  comes  to  purging  neigh- 
borhoods of  quality-of-life  crime,  de- 
partments may  find  themselves 
achieving  productivity  gains  in  the 
present  by  mortgaging  their  future. 

Stop  signs 

A look  at  the  centerfold  of  this  is- 
sue will  show  just  how  the  issue  of  ra- 
cial profiling  landed  on  the  doorsteps 
of  law  enforcement  agencies  through- 
out the  country,  where  it  was  handled 
in  a variety  of  ways.  Police  chiefs  in 
some  places  signed  agreements  to  vol- 
untarily collect  information  on  motor- 
ists they  stopped,  while  others  had  the 
task  mandated  for  them.  In  some  locali- 
ties, such  data  were  analyzed  by  the 
departments  themselves  or  with  the  help 
of  outside  researchers,  while  in  other 
areas  the  local  news  media  analyzed  po- 
lice stops,  sometimes  aided  by  civil  lib- 
erties groups.  Legislators  scurried  to 
draft  and  pass  relevant  laws,  while  the 
courts  took  on  a growing  volume  of 
lawsuits  spawned  by  racial  profiling. 


Taken  together,  such  events  gave 
greater  dimension  and  urgency  to  the 
issue  of  race  relations  in  2000. 

Some  police  chiefs  look  back  to  the 
1980’s  when  profiling  first  hit  drug  en- 
forcement. Aided  and  encouraged  by 
federal  law  enforcement,  notably  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
state  and  local  police  used  race-based 
information  to  improve  interdiction  ef- 
forts, particularly  on  the  interstate  high- 
ways. When  91,000  pages  of  informa- 
tion on  racial  profiling  were  released 
this  fall  in  New  Jersey,  many  of  the 
documents  were  found  to  call  attention 
to  the  role  of  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  that  used  racial  profiling  as  a 
weapon  in  the  war  on  drugs.  But  in  any 
arsenal  used  to  defeat  an  enemy,  there 
are  some  arms  that  are  just  too  lethal  to 
be  deployed  in  most  combat  situations. 

It  begs  the  question  of  whether  the  per- 
ception — or  the  reality  — of  civil-lib- 
erties infringement  is  simply  too  much 
firepower  to  use  in  this  war. 

A recent  survey  by  the  Police  Ex- 
ecutive Research  Forum,  presented  at 
a forum  on  racial  profiling  in  the  fall, 
indicated  that  over  1 5 percent  of  depart- 
ments are  involved  in  some  way  with 
collecting  data  on  race.  A number  of 
departments  reported  having  been  ad- 
vised by  legal  experts  not  to  count.  The 
reason  is  that  counting  traffic  stops  by 
race  gives  a number  that  is  without  con- 
text. Social  science  researchers  contend 
that  without  “contextuality.”  as  they  like 
to  call  it,  results  are  questionable,  if  not 
utterly  invalid.  For  example,  since  the 
total  number  of  traffic  violators  broken 
down  by  race  is  not  known,  research- 
ers rely  on  "proxy”  data  like  residen- 
tial information,  census  data,  access  to 
autos  by  race,  racial  breakdowns  of  traf- 
fic accidents,  and  visual  observations 
of  driving  patterns  in  order  to  measure 
the  number  of  stops  made  by  police. 
Yet  getting  even  the  best  information 
in  these  categories  can  be  misleading. 

Experts  feel  that  departments  col- 
lecting traffic-stop  data  would  do  well 
to  arrange  with  a research  entity  to  ana- 
lyze and  interpret  the  results.  And,  since 
counting  seemed  to  have  been  central 
to  the  year  2000  in  politics  and  well  as 
in  policing,  much  depends  on  who  is 
doing  the  arithmetic.  For  a number  of 
jurisdictions,  particularly  in  slates  with 
expansive  sunshine  laws,  the  counting 
was  done  by  the  press  and/or  civil  lib- 
erties groups.  Often  in  these  situations, 
news  coverage  leaves  out  information 
as  to  what  level  of  analysis  and  what 
"proxy”  data  is  being  used,  thereby  giv- 
ing the  public  a picture  that  is  as  un- 
clear as  it  is  potentially  inflammatory. 

At  the  PERF  forum,  legal  advocates 
who  believe  police  should  collect  ra- 
cial data  pointed  to  the  necessity  of 
building  and  maintaining  community 
trust,  without  which  police  undermine 
their  essential  mission.  As  evidence, 
they  point  to  juries  and  judges  declin- 
ing to  give  police  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  — thereby  eroding  what  has  been 
a fundamental,  if  unstated  pillar  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Whether  racial 
profiling  is  real  or  merely  perceptual, 
police  should  tackle  the  issue  head-on. 
Arrest  and  incarceration  rates  may  be 
higher  for  African  Americans  and 
Latinos,  but  they  are  not  an  accurate 
reflection  of  overall  offending  behav- 
ior. These  groups  are  arrested  more  of- 
ten for  consensual  crimes  where  there 
is  no  individual  victim,  when  police 
have  not  been  called,  and  when  police 
are  exercising  a high  degree  of  discre- 
tion. It  therefore  proceeds,  the  analysts 


say,  that  arrest  rates  are  about  police 
activity  rather  than  offending  behavior. 
Statistically,  blacks  are  stopped  more 
often  than  whites  although  they  repre- 
sent a smaller  portion  of  the  population 
and  although  their  level  of  drug  use  is 
less  than  that  of  whites.  In  addition,  the 
“hit"  rale  — when  contraband  is  actu- 
ally found  — is  the  same  for  both  blacks 
and  whites.  Therefore,  these  experts 
maintain,  disproportionate  stops  dem- 
onstrate racial  profiling. 

Police  officials  retort  that  a discus- 
sion of  racial  profiling  must  address  the 
issue  of  the  substantially  disproportion- 
ate racial  breakdowns  in  victimization 
and  in  those  identified  as  perpetrators. 
Officers  and  are  sent  “where  crime  is," 
police  officials  maintain  — particularly 
since  the  advent  of  community  polic- 
ing, problem  solving  and  the  focus  on 
quality  of  life.  Such  factors  as  where 
the  calls  for  service  come  from,  how 
vocal  the  community  is  about  wanting 
police  presence,  and  where  crime  analy- 
sis determines  a criminal  pattern  exists 
will  determine  police  activity  in  any 
given  locality.  Looking  for  a match 
between  demographics  and  stops  is  ba- 
sically flawed.  Simply  comparing  the 
number  of  stops  to  the  racial  demo- 
graphics of  a locality,  as  is  usually  done, 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a department 
is  engaged  in  racist  activity.  As  one 
African  American  police  official  put  it, 
"Sixty-one  percent  of  my  city’s  popu- 
lation is  black,  homicide  victims  are  92 
percent  black,  and  98  percent  of  the 
suspects  are  black.  So  what  am  I sup- 
posed to  do,  look  for  an  Asian?" 

For  some  police  executives,  any  dis- 
cussion about  data  collection  is  really 
political.  Officers  in  one  department 
came  up  with  a values  statement  and 
brought  it  to  the  community  — a com- 
munity that  was  more  interested  in 
greater  enforcement  of  quality-of-life 
crime  connected  to  drug  activity.  Some 
months  later,  after  the  department  had 
accommodated  the  community  and  had 
received  numerous  accolades  for  its 
efforts,  a call  came  for  the  collection  of 
data.  As  the  chief  of  this  department  put 
it,  "In  the  same  week  the  department 
received  a letter  of  praise  for  its  efforts 
from  the  community,  the  NAACP 
called  for  the  collection  of  numbers,  and 
1 realized  that  1 had  just  spent  the  sum- 
mer generating  statistics  that  would  be 
held  against  the  department." 

Others  see  the  issue  of  racial  profil- 
ing as  being  about  weeding  out  racist 
cops  and  requiring  greater  civility  on 
the  part  of  officers  when  stops  are  made. 
Increasingly,  departments  require  offic- 
ers to  articulate,  sometimes  in  writing, 
the  reason  for  making  a stop.  The  per- 
sonal dynamics  of  the  traffic  and  street 
stops  have  become  critical  to  the  per- 
ception of  fairness.  There  is  some  in- 
formation. researchers  say,  that  shows 
well  meaning  officers  can  also  act  with 
inadvertent  insensitivity.  To  address 
this,  departments  implemented  or  en- 
hanced training  on  making  a stop  — or 
at  least  they  tried  to.  The  paucity  of 
training  available  in  this  area  — train- 
ing that  balances  caution  and  command 
with  courtesy  — remains  a matter  of 
concern  for  many  police  administrators. 

Data  collection  has  been  shown  to 
have  more  chilling  consequences,  as 
one  city  experienced  when  traffic  acci- 
dents increased  after  data  collection 
began  — largely  because  officers  be- 
came “gun  shy”  about  making  even  le- 
gitimate traffic  stops.  In  a rush  to  make 
good  public  policy  in  the  sensitive  area 
of  racial  profiling,  legislators  may  have 


failed  to  realized,  or  willfully  ignored, 
the  impact  in  these  very  human  terms. 
Will  more  people  be  hurt  on  the  nation’s 
roads?  While  there  is  no  really  trust- 
worthy information  on  bad  driving  hab- 
its, sorted  by  race,  there  are  indications 
that  fewer  African  Americans  wear  seat 
belts.  Should  efforts  to  crack  down  on 
lack  of  seat-belt  use  be  curtailed?  If 
such  efforts  are  minimized,  will  more 
people  be  injured,  or  worse?  The  cur- 
rent state  of  affairs  puis  police  in  the 
difficult  predicament  of  collecting  data 
by  race  to  “do  the  right  thing,"  as  it 
were,  a decision  that  may  ultimately 
lead  to  an  erosion  in  public  safety. 

Political  winds 

For  the  last  eight  years,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  been  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  policing  on  the  local  level. 
Through  its  various  branches,  it  gave 
to  the  field  copious  resources  in  terms 
of  personnel,  research,  information, 
technology  and  equipment.  Just  as  im- 
portantly, it  provided  a voice  to  police. 
Having  an  Attorney  General  with  re- 
cent practical  experience  working  with 
local  police  certainly  helps  to  explain 
the  emphasis  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment put  on  the  community  level.  Some 
see  it  as  a golden  age  of  policing  — a 
time  that  will  influence  events  in  the 
future.  That's  not  to  say  that  the  field 
has  always  been  approving  of  Janet 
Reno’s  actions.  As  one  police  chief  put 
it,  referring  to  the  issue  of  federal  moni- 
toring. “I  don’t  know  whether  I’m  deal- 
ing with  'Justice-the-Good'  or  ‘Justice- 
the-Bad.”’  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  Justice  Department  under  Reno  tried 
and  often  succeeded  in  delivering  a 
coordinated  approach  to  problems.  It 
promised  to  deliver  increased  inter- 
agency cooperation,  and  for  the  most 
part  it  did.  It  was  uncommonly  active 
in  supporting  some  measure  of  gun  con- 
trol. It  dealt  directly  with  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  funding.  Such  local  interest  did 
not  come  without  a good  deal  of  local 
scrutiny,  of  course.  It  was  also  a Jus- 
tice Department  that  emphasized  police 
monitoring,  some  would  say  to  a fault. 

At  the  juncture  between  two  admin- 
istrations, particularly  with  a change  in 
the  party  in  power,  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
the  future  will  bring  for  law  enforce- 
ment. In  the  2000  presidential  cam- 
paign, crime  was  simply  not  on  the 
agenda.  Will  the  new  administration 
continue  the  activist  role  of  the  federal 
government  in  scrutinizing  local  police 
departments,  or  will  it  back  oft'?  Some 
departments,  notably  those  in  New  York 
and  Columbus,  Ohio,  have  a significant 
vested  interest  in  the  answer.  Will  po- 
lice departments  continue  to  receive 
federal  resources  directly,  or  will  they 
once  again  engage  in  a statewide  com- 
petition through  a resurgence  in  block 
grants  — a situation  that  had  led  to  in- 
teragency competitiveness  rather  than 
cooperation?  Will  the  new  government 
maintain  the  same  degree  of  emphasis 
on  keeping  track  of  the  country’s  fire- 
arms? Will  local  law  enforcement  main- 
tain the  same  level  of  access  to  the  feds? 
Will  the  resources  be  there? 

Given  the  close  and  contentious  na- 
ture of  the  last  election,  it  is  difficult  to 
predict  what  the  future  might  hold  for 
law  enforcement  at  the  federal  level. 
Locally,  though,  police  will  still  be 
dealing  with  the  everyday  realities  of 
crime,  which  is  bound  to  begin  creep- 
ing up  again  soon,  with  keeping  their 
ranks  filled,  and  trying  to  get  a grip  on 
the  slippery  issue  of  race  relations. 


Cuban  refugee  Elian  Gonzalez  is  held  in  a closet  by  Donato  Dalrymple  (r.)  as 
federal  agents  search  the  Miami  home  of  the  boy’s  great-uncle  in  a pre-dawn 
raid  on  Saturday,  April  22,  before  returning  the  boy  to  his  father's  custody. 
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2000  — the  year  in  review: 


Decreasing  crime:  Is  the  party  over? 


Criminologists  warned  when  the  FBI's  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports  for  1999  were  released  in 
October  that  a smaller  than  expected  dip  in  the 
murder  tallies  of  major  cities  indicated  a slowing 
down  of  the  nation's  longest-ever  sustained  crime 
reduction.  Sure  enough,  the  subsequent  release  of 
figures  from  the  first  half  of  2000  seemed  to  indi- 
cate even  more  strongly  that  "the  party’s  over." 

Crime  dropped  by  7 percent  in  1999  over  the 
previous  year's  figures,  making  it  the  eight  straight 
year  of  declines.  It  dropped  again  during  the  first 
half  of  2000,  but  by  only  three-tenths  of  1 percent 
— the  smallest  decrease  since  the  crime  rate  start- 
ing falling  in  1992,  according  to  the  preliminary 
UCR  released  on  Dec.  18.  With  rates  falling  an 
average  of  about  7 percent  a year  during  that  time, 
the  drop  during  the  first  six  months  of  last  year 
seems  particularly  minute,  experts  said. 

James  Alan  Fox,  a criminologist  from  North- 
eastern University  in  Boston,  has  long  been  on 
record  predicting  that  the  decline  in  crime  enjoyed 
by  communities  throughout  the  United  States 
would  eventually  end.  It  was  inevitable  that  big 
cities  would  reach  their  limit  in  crime  reduction, 
he  said.  "It's  Newton's  Law  of  Criminology.  If  he 
had  studied  criminology,  he  would’ve  said  what 
goes  up,  must  come  down.  And  what  comes  down, 
must  go  up,"  Fox  told  USA  Today. 

Murder  and  crime  cannot  go  down  forever, 
echoed  Prof.  Alfred  Blumstein  of  Carnegie  Mellon 
University  in  Pittsburgh.  Big  cities,  he  said,  were 
the  first  to  see  crime  skyrocket  during  the  1980s, 
and  the  first  to  see  it  descend  rapidly  in  the  next 
decade.  “Now,  having  the  lowest  murder  rate  de- 
cline suggests  they’ll  be  the  first  to  stabilize." 
Blumstein  told  The  Associated  Press. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  2000,  rape  and 


aggravated  assault  increased  by  seven-tenths  of  1 
percent  and  robbery  by  2.6  percent.  Crime  fell  in 
the  Northeast,  Midwest  and  Western  regions  of 
the  nation,  but  rose  by  1 .2  percent  in  the  South.  In 
1999,  the  UCR  had  found  the  South  not  only  to 
have  experienced  the  smallest  overall  decrease  in 
crime  — 4 percent  — but  to  have  accounted  for 
41  percent  of  the  11.6  million  reported  offenses 
that  made  up  the  Crime  Index. 

By  comparison,  crime  in  the  West  fell  by  more 
than  twice  that  proportion  in  1999  — 10  percent 
— while  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  registered 
decreases  of  7 percent  and  8 percent,  respectively. 

Murder  was  down  just  1 .8  percent  in  the  first 
half  of  2000  — a sharp  change  from  the  8-percent 
decrease  recorded  in  1999.  Overall  in  1999,  cities 
with  more  than  1 million  residents  showed  the 
smallest  decline  in  murders  of  any  size  commu- 
nity. And  during  the  first  six  months  of  2000,  some 
major  cities  saw  their  murder  totals  begin  to  edge 
back  upward,  including  New  York,  with  344  as 
compared  with  335  during  the  same  period  in 
1999;  Los  Angeles,  with  247,  up  from  197,  and 
New  Orleans,  with  1 17  compared  to  86. 

'To  some  extent,  we  are  victims  of  our  own 
success,"  noted  Fox.  “With  eight  straight  years  of 
declining  crime  rates,  we  are  at  a level  that  is  dif- 
ficult to  continue  and  certainly  hard  to  improve 
on." 

But  locally,  law  enforcement  officials  seemed 
pleased  with  significant  drops  in  all  types  of  crimes 
within  their  jurisdictions  during  1999. 

In  Richmond,  Va.,  the  murder  rate  fell  by  23 
percent  in  1999  compared  to  1998.  Overall  seri- 
ous crime  fell  by  12  percent  in  the  city,  with  a 24- 
percent  drop  in  aggravated  assaults. 

Maj.  Rick  Hicks  told  The  Richmond  Times 


Dispatch  that  the  decrease  was  attributable  to  the 
department's  partnership  with  the  community. 
"We’d  like  to  think  of  this  as  a trend.  We're  doing 
everything  we  can  to  see  this  continue." 

Among  the  safest  areas  of  the  country  in  which 
to  live  in  1999,  according  to  UCR  data,  was  the 
Shoals  region  in  northwest  Alabama.  Said  Flo- 
rence Police  Chief  Rick  Singleton:  "When  we 
started  our  community  policing  program  in  1997. 
we  announced  a goal  of  making  this  area  one  of 
the  10  safest  in  the  country.  It’s  exhilarating  when 
you  achieve  a goal  of  this  magnitude."  The  Flo- 
rence metropolitan  area,  which  includes  Colbert 
and  Lauderdale  counties,  reduced  violent  crime 
by  30  percent  from  1997  to  1999. 

In  San  Diego,  crime  rates  fell  in  2000  for  the 
11th  straight  year.  There  were  23,150  crimes  re- 
ported through  June  30,  as  compared  to  25,046 
during  the  first  half  of  1999,  a decrease  of  7.6 
percent.  Homicides  fell  by  20  percent  during  that 
period,  from  23  to  17. 

There  were  increases,  however,  in  gang  crimes 
(20  percent),  rapes  (10  percent)  and  hate  crimes 
(19.6  percent). 

Another  report,  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statis- 
tics' national  crime  victimization  survey,  which 
was  released  in  August,  found  that  in  1999  the 
violent  crime  rate  fell  by  10.4  percent,  the  largest 
one-year  drop  in  the  26-year  history  of  the  sur- 
vey. It  estimated  there  were  28.8  million  violent 
and  property  crimes  in  1999,  the  lowest  figure 
since  1973. 

Other  studies  released  last  year  focused  on 
particular  aspects  of  victimization  and  the  nation's 
crime  rate: 

H A report  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
found  that  those  age  65  and  older  are  less  likely 


to  be  victims  of  violent  crime  than  younger  men 
and  women.  Among  other  findings:  weapons  were 
more  often  used  in  violent  crimes  against  the  eld- 
erly as  compared  to  younger  victims;  about  22 
percent  of  the  elderly  persons  who  were  victim- 
ized between  1992  and  1997  were  injured,  with  6 
percent  requiring  hospital  treatment;  crimes 
against  the  elderly  were  more  likely  to  occur  in  or 
ncur  their  homes;  and  relatives,  intimates  or  oth- 
ers known  to  the  victims  were  the  attackers  in 
about  one-fifth  of  crimes  against  those  65  or  older 

H In  a Nationul  Institute  of  Justice  study,  re- 
searchers found  that  police  practices  can  have  a 
greater  impact  than  the  circumstances  of  the  crime 
on  whether  u homicide  is  cleared.  The  multistate 
study  identified  42  variables  that  can  have  a sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  likelihood  of  closing  a mur- 
der case.  Thirty-seven  of  those  were  associated 
with  police  practices,  including  the  number  of 
detectives  assigned;  notes  taken  at  the  scene;  time 
of  arrival  , notification  of  the  homicide  unit,  crime 
lab  and  mcdicul  examiner's  office  by  the  first  re- 
sponder; and  interviews  of  neighbors,  family 
members  and  witnesses  at  the  scene. 

H Higher  lockup  rates  do  not  necessarily  meun 
greater  reductions  in  crime,  according  to  an  eight- 
year  study  by  the  nonprofit  Sentencing  Project, 
released  in  September.  According  to  the  survey, 
those  20  states  with  the  highest  incarceration  rates 
averaged  a 1 3-percent  decline  in  crime  from  1 99 1 
through  1998,  while  the  other  30  stules  with  lower 
imprisonment  rates  saw  crime  fall  by  17  percent. 
Texas,  which  led  the  nation  with  a 144-percent 
jump  in  its  incarceration  rate,  showed  an  accom- 
panying 35-percent  drop  in  crime,  while  New 
York,  where  the  incarceration  rate  rose  by  24  per- 
cent, had  a 43-percent  decline  in  crime. 


2000  — the  year  in  review: 

The  right  mix  on  domestic  abuse 


With  women  still  overwhelmingly  the  victims 
in  incidents  of  domestic  homicide,  rape,  robbery 
and  assault,  despite  record  lows  found  in  the  over- 
all rate  of  intimate  partner  violence  during  the 
1990s,  law  enforcement  and  legislators  last  year 
continued  trying  to  find  the  right  mix  of  laws, 
policies  and  practices  that  would  punish  aggres- 
sors while  keeping  victims  safe  from  ongoing  at- 
tacks and  retribution. 

According  to  a Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
study  released  in  May,  women  still  bore  the  brunt 
of  domestic  victimization  in  1998.  Females  were 
the  victims  in  85  percent  of  some  1,033,660  re- 
ported incidents  of  violence  perpetrated  by  former 
or  current  domestic  partners.  In  cases  of  domestic 
homicide,  they  accounted  for  72  percent  of  vic- 
tims in  1998. 

The  report  found  that  black  females  experi- 
enced domestic  violence  at  a rate  35  percent  higher 
than  that  of  white  females  and  more  than  twice 
that  of  women  of  other  races.  Yet  white  females 
represented  the  only  group  of  victims  for  whom 
domestic  homicides  have  not  decreased  since 
1976,  according  to  the  study.  While  the  domestic- 
homicide  victimization  figure  for  African  Ameri- 
cans fell  by  45  percent,  the  number  of  while  fe- 
male victims  killed  by  a partner  jumped  8 percent 
in  1998  over  the  previous  year’s  level. 

Figures  cited  in  the  BJS  study  — and  touted 
by  the  Justice  Department  last  year  — found  a 
21 -percent  drop  in  the  rate  of  partner  violence 
between  1993  and  1998,  however,  with  the  num- 
ber of  women  criminally  abused  by  male  partners 
falling  from  1 I million  to  876,340. 

Sue  Osthoff,  of  the  Philadelphia-based  Na- 
tional Clearinghouse  for  the  Defense  of  Battered 
Women,  said  the  finding  of  a decrease  in  crime 
against  wives  and  girlfriends  "has  not  been  our 
experience."  In  some  cases,  she  told  The  Chatta- 
nooga Times,  “if  the  police  come  (for  domestic 
violence  complaints)  the  kids  can  be  taken  away. 
That  is  why  women  go  for  outside  intervention 
and  don't  report  abuse.” 

Reconsidering  strategies  for  reducing  domes- 


tic violence  was  on  the  agenda  in  a number  of 
police  agencies  last  year,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  practice  of  dual  arrest.  Growing  out  of  man- 
datory-arrest policies  established  in  the  1980s  and 
early  90s.  dual  arrests  often  result  in  the  inadvert- 
ent arrest  of  a battered  woman  who  was  fighting 
back  against  her  attacker,  victim  advocates  claim 
— and  law  enforcement  has  begun  to  agree  with 
that  finding. 

In  April,  the  Colorado  Springs  Police  Depart- 


ment reported  it  had  cut  its  amount  of  dual  arrests 
to  under  6 percent.  The  reduction  was  attributed 
to  the  city's  Domestic  Violence  Enhanced  Re- 
sponse Team  (DVERT)  program,  which  trains 
officers  in  how  to  determine  the  primary  aggres- 
sor and  distinguish  between  ‘offensive’  and  ‘de- 
fensive’ wounds,  according  to  Det.  Howard  Black, 
who  established  the  initiative  four  years  ago. 

A 31-percent  decrease  in  dual  arrests  from 
1999  to  last  year  was  also  reported  by  the  Boul- 
der. Colo.,  Police  Department.  Reasons  cited  for 
the  decline  included  better  officer  training  and 
greater  flexibility  in  sorting  through  cases. 

Around  the  country  last  year,  local,  state  and 
county  law  enforcement  implemented  a variety 
of  new  policies  and  practices  aimed  at  reducing 
domestic  violence: 

H In  January.  Leavenworth  County,  Kan.,  used 
a state  grant  to  create  the  position  of  assistant 
county  attorney  who  will  handle  nothing  but  do- 
mestic violence  cases.  Police  responded  to  1 ,046 
domestic  calls  in  Leavenworth  alone  in  2000. 
David  Melton,  a former  police  officer,  will  be  the 
new  domestic  violence  prosecutor. 

^ Tarrant  County,  Texas,  developed  a Domes- 
tic Violence  Intervention  Project  aimed  at  getting 


treatment  for  first-time  offenders  through  a spe- 
cially-created court.  Prosecutors  screen  defendants 
for  the  program,  all  of  whom  must  have  the  con- 
sent of  the  victim,  no  history  of  stalking  or  of  vio- 
lating protective  orders,  and  face  no  other  pend- 
ing criminal  charges. 

U The  Fresno  Police  Department  in  February 
introduced  a pilot  project  in  partnership  with  the 
city's  domestic  violence  advocacy  organizations, 
in  which  specially  trained  officers  and  victim's 


advocates  would  be  paired  to  nde  together  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  nights,  when  most  family  dis- 
turbance calls  are  logged.  In  1999,  Fresno  police 
handled  more  than  6,000  domestic  violence  cases. 

H District  court  judges  in  Douglas  County. 
Neb.,  planned  to  study  domestic  violence  lethal- 
ity assessments,  including  one  used  by  the  Duluth, 
Minn.,  Police  Department  which  lists  a number 
of  warning  signs  for  officers  on  a laminated  card. 
The  checklist  helps  officers  evaluate  the  danger- 
ousness a batterer  poses.  “It’s  a relatively  simple 
tool."  said  Ronald  B.  Adrine,  an  associate  judge 
with  the  Cleveland  Municipal  Court,  which  also 
relies  on  the  tool.  “It  is  a reasonable  indicator  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  alarm  you  should  have." 

U An  audit  conducted  by  the  Battered  Women's 
Justice  Project  concluded  that  in  order  for  the 
Minneapolis  Police  Department  to  improve  its 
handling  of  misdemeanor  domestic  violence  cases, 
officers  need  better  guidance  on  when  to  pursue  a 
suspect  who  has  left  the  scene;  need  to  tell  bail 
evaluators  how  dangerous  the  suspect  is,  and 
should  lake  away  weapons  at  the  scene.  In  Sep- 
tember, the  department  began  eight  hours  of  man- 
datory training  in  writing  domestic  violence  re- 
ports and  equipped  each  car  with  disposable  cam- 


eras to  document  scenes.  It  also  added  two  inves- 
tigators to  its  domestic  violence  unit,  which  it  will 
combine  with  its  child  abuse  unit  this  year. 

Issues  surrounding  domestic  violence  also 
turned  up  on  the  dockets  in  stute  and  federal  courts. 
Among  the  cases  and  appeals  was  a decision  in 
November  by  the  Ninth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  which  upheld  a federal  law  banning  any- 
one from  possessing  a firearms  while  subject  to  a 
restraining  order.  The  court  rejected  arguments  that 
the  law  violates  due  process,  as  well  as  the  com- 
merce clause  under  the  Tenth  Amendment. 

U In  April,  a New  York  state  appcllutc  panel 
rejected  a motion  to  expunge  records  of  allega- 
tions of  domestic  abuse  because  the  alleged  of- 
fender did  not  fit  the  definition  of  "family"  or 
members  of  a household  under  the  Family  Pro- 
tection and  Domestic  Violence  Intervention  Act 
of  1994.  The  ruling  marked  the  first  time  an  up- 
peals  court  reviewed  and  accepted  the  argument 
that  the  statute  should  be  read  broadly  to  include 
boyfriends  and  girlfriends. 

The  Missouri  Legislature  was  apparently  like- 
minded,  because  that  same  month,  the  House  gave 
final  approval  to  a bill  that  would  extend  the  state's 
domestic-violence  law  to  cover  unmarried  couples 
of  a “romantic  or  intimate  nature."  Under  the  leg- 
islation. a enme  of  domestic  assault  would  be  cre- 
ated, with  repeat  abusers  facing  penalties  of  up  to 
10  years  in  prison. 

Other  legislative  remedies  proposed  by  slate 
and  federal  lawmakers  included  a bill  proposed 
in  July  that  would  restore  a measure  of  the  Vio- 
lence Against  Women  Act  of  1994  which  allowed 
battered  women  to  sue  their  attackers  in  federal 
court.  In  a 5-4  decision  last  May,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  overturned  the  provision  of  the  act. 
ruling  that  domestic  violence  was  a local  problem 
that  does  not  affect  interstate  commerce. 

In  South  Carolina,  a slate  which  leads  the  na- 
tion in  domestic  homicides,  two  bills  were  filed 
in  December  that  would  administer  the  death  pen- 
alty for  murder  connected  to  criminal  domestic 
violence,  and  for  persons  who  kill  after  stalking. 


Police  agencies  are  rethinking  the  “arrest  ’em  all 
and  let  the  courts  sort  it  out”  approach. 
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2000  — the  year  in  review: 


Is  the  COPS  office  fulfilling  its  mandate? 


While  il  has  yet  to  achieve  all  of  its  objectives, 
the  Justice  Department's  Office  of  Community 
Oriented  Policing  Services  should  nevertheless  be 
considered  an  overwhelmingly  successful  venture, 
according  to  a report  last  year  that  evaluated  how 
close  the  COPS  office  has  come  to  its  goal  of  put- 
ting 100,000  new  officers  on  the  street  and  foster- 
ing the  concept  of  community  policing. 

In  “National  Evaluation  of  the  COPS  Program" 
a $3. 3-million  study  funded  by  National  Institute 
of  Justice,  principal  authors  Joseph  F.  Ryan  and 
Jeffrey  A.  Roth  of  the  Urban  Institute  found  the 
program  to  have  provided  the  outside  resources, 
through  its  grants,  that  made  it  possible  for  de- 
partments moving  in  the  direction  of  community 
policing  to  get  there. 

“I  think  our  phrase  was  it  provided  the  fuel 
and  not  the  accelerator  pad,"  Roth  told  Law  En- 
forcement News. 

Created  as  part  of  the  Violent  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1 994,  the  COPS  initiative  was  charged  with 
meeting  four  objectives  in  keeping  with  its  vision 
of  community  policing:  Increasing  the  number  of 
officers  deployed  in  communities  around  the  na- 
tion; fostering  problem-solving  and  community 
interaction  between  police  and  residents;  encour- 
aging innovation  in  policing,  and  developing  new 
technologies  to  help  reduce  crime. 

Although  il  has  not  hit  its  target  of  having 
100.000  new  police  on  the  beat,  said  the  report, 
funding  for  100,500  officers  and  equivalents  had 
been  allocated  as  of  May  1999.  By  2003,  the  level 
of  COPS-funded  police  on  the  streets  will  have 
peaked  with  between  62,000  and  83,900  full-time 
officers  in  service.  That  figures  includes  39,000 
to  55,400  hired  officers  and  23,800  to  28,500 
equivalents  in  officer  time  created  by  productiv- 
ity gains  through  technology  and  civilianization. 

‘To  those  who  considered  the  level  of  polic- 
ing in  1 994  inadequate,"  said  the  study,  "this  con- 
stitutes success,  even  though  it  falls  well  short  of 
the  target  of  ‘100,000  new  cops  on  the  beat."' 

The  study  did  riot  address  the  question  of 
whether  the  COPS  program  had  an  effect  on  crime, 
but.  said  Ryan  "You  could  look  at  all  the  crimi- 
nological theories,  they've  been  tested,  they've 
been  tried.  But  the  only  difference  between  pass- 
ing the  Crime  Act  and  now  is  that  there  are  more 
police  officers  on  the  street  then  there  were  in 
1994,"  Ryan  told  LEN. 

Gary  Cordncr,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Justice 
and  Safety  at  Eastern  Kentucky  University,  be- 


lieves that  the  goal  of  100,000  new  officers  — to 
whatever  extent  it  has  been  met  — has  also  helped 
create  "some  slack  in  modem  police  agencies." 
The  additional  personnel,  he  told  LEN,  "provides 
them  with  the  opportunity  to  do  some  additional 
things,  such  as  community  policing."  While  it  is 
doubtful  that  all  of  those  resources  will  be  devoted 
strictly  to  that  goal,  "if  nothing  else,"  said  Cordner, 
“it  may  help  create  some  flexibility  for  police  de- 
partments to  experiment  with  some  alternative 
strategies.  Personally,  I think  that’s  a plus." 

Although  the  report  observed  that  the  COPS 
office  may  not  be  able  to  claim  credit  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  community-policing  concept  dur- 

“If  nothing  else  it  may 
create  some  flexibility  for 
police  departments  to 
experiment.” 

ing  the  latter  half  of  the  1990s,  the  $9  billion  spent 
on  grants  to  departments  did  jump-start  the  initia- 
tives of  many  a local  force.  It  also  gave  an  addi- 
tional boost  to  those  already  on  the  community- 
policing path,  it  said. 

The  COPS  office  has  accelerated  the  transi- 
tion to  locally  defined  versions  of  community 
policing,  according  to  researchers.  While  its  stron- 
gest gains  have  been  with  those  grantees  whose 
programs  were  already  underway  six  years  ago.  it 
has  advanced  the  adoption  of  community  polic- 
ing within  law  enforcement  through  several 
means.  By  raising  the  discussion  to  a national 
level,  it  has  put  the  onus  on  chiefs  to  implement 
programs  which  could  be  plausibly  called  com- 
munity policing,  the  report  said.  It  also  gave  chiefs 
the  money  to  add  new  initiatives  without  cutting 
back  on  other  department  functions. 

“I  think  there  are  very  few  places  that  did  any 
anything  beyond  cosmetics  (just)  because  the 
COPS  grants  were  available  and  presented  an  in- 
centive." said  Roth.  "Particularly  in  larger  depart- 
ments, the  chiefs  were  quite  skillful  at  blending 
COPS  money  with  their  other  funding  streams  to 
implement  their  vision." 


The  program  also  facilitated  the  efforts  of  law 
enforcement  executives  who  were  inclined  toward 
innovation,  said  the  study,  representing  “perhaps 
the  largest  effort  to  bolster  development  of  law 
enforcement  technology  since  the  1967  President’s 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice." 

According  to  researchers,  by  the  end  of  1997, 
roughly  55  percent  of  the  19,175  law  enforcement 
agencies  eligible  for  COPS  grants,  or  10,537  de- 
partments, requested  and  received  funding.  Only 
about  7 percent  of  those  had  withdrawn  from  the 
program  by  March  1998,  with  slightly  less  than 
half  that  number  citing  the  cost  of  retaining  offic- 
ers after  grants  had  expired. 

During  the  first  four  years  of.  the  program, 
municipal  and  county  police  agencies  received 
three-quarters  of  the  hiring  and  Making  Officer 
Redeployment  Effective  (MORE)  grants,  which 
funded  technology,  civilians  and  overtime.  Sher- 
iffs and  state  police  agencies  received  15  percent, 
with  the  remainder  going  to  a variety  of  special 
jurisdictions.  By  the  end  of  1997,  $1.42  billion, 
or  47  percent  of  all  funds,  had  been  allocated  to 
agencies  with  four  or  more  grants. 

Researchers  stressed,  however,  that  these  re- 
peat awards  helped  agencies  that  suffered  dispro- 
portionately from  serious  crime.  The  1 percent  of 
grantees  with  the  highest  murder  rates  in  1997 
received  31  percent  of  all  COPS  grant  funds 
awarded  through  that  year.  The  10  percent  of  agen- 
cies with  the  highest  homicide  levels  received  50 
percent  of  all  COPS  funds  . 

It  is  in  the  area  of  fostering  problem-solving 
and  relationship-building  initiatives  — two  of  the 
four  central  tenets  of  community  policing  as  ar- 
ticulated by  the  COPS  office  — that  the  program 
has  seemed  to  falter,  according  to  the  study.  Of 
the  other  two  tenets,  crime  prevention  and  orga- 
nizational support  for  program  objectives,  success 
varied.  Examples  of  prevention  efforts  that  did  not 
fall  into  packaged  programs,  such  as  DARE  and 
Neighborhood  Watch,  were  rare,  said  the  study. 

“There  are  a couple  of  things  going  on,”  said 
Roth.  “One  is  that  partnership  building  is  hard  and 
there  were  not  models  out  there  for  doing  it  — 
and  there  shouldn’t  be.  Partnership  building  is 
where  the  differences  from  one  community  to  the 
next  make  the  most  difference.  It’s  a slow  pro- 
cess, particularly  where  minority  communities  are 
involved  and  special  efforts  are  needed  to  over- 
come the  vestiges  of  past  history." 


Ryan  also  noted  that  for  effective  partnership- 
building, two  partners  are  needed.  As  a New  York 
City  police  officer  during  the  1980s,  he  said,  the 
agency  had  reached  out  to  communities  through  a 
neighborhood  resource  center.  “We  couldn't  find 
them,"  Ryan  told  LEN.  “We  begged,  we  borrowed, 
we  couldn’t  get  them  to  come  in  there."  Unfortu- 
nately. he  said,  when  there  is  "nobody  there  to  do 
it,  police  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  themselves.” 

Support  for  COPS  goals  ran  a wide  gamut 
among  agencies,  the  study  found.  The  San  Diego 
Police  Department,  long  considered  a pioneer  in 
community  policing,  hired  a consultant  to  help 
develop  the  agency's  "Vision,  Values,  and  Mis- 
sion Statements.”  The  statements  are  posted  con- 
spicuously in  all  department  facilities  and  are  also 
on  pocket-sized  cards  given  to  officers. 

Conversely,  the  researchers  found  no  indica- 
tion of  any  systematic  shift  in  philosophy  or  prac- 
tice to  problem-solving  collaborations  at  the 
Maricopa  County,  Anz.,  Sheriff’s  Department. 
The  majority  of  agencies  observed  during  30  site 
visits  by  researchers  fell  somewhere  in  the  middle. 

"Building  partnerships  with  communities  by 
COPS  grantees  was  commonplace  in  many  of  the 
agencies  visited,  but  all  too  often,  partnerships 
were  in  name  only  or  simply  standard,  temporary 
working  arrangements,"  the  report  stated. 

The  study  found  two  distinct  end  points  to  the 
continuum  of  partnerships  formed  under  the  um- 
brella of  community  policing:  those  that  are  true 
collaborations  among  police,  residents,  criminal 
justice  agencies  and  local  service  providers,  and 
those  that  include  the  mere  involvement  of  such 
parties.  The  latter,  said  researchers,  relegate  par- 
ticipants to  bystanders  while  police  retain  the  “ex- 
pert" role.  Such  projects,  they  said,  should  be  con- 
sidered a starting  point  for  community  policing, 
not  the  end  point. 

Yet  within  that  dichotomy  was  found  substan- 
tial variation  among  grantees'  initiatives  and 
where  they  fell  along  that  continuum.  Research- 
ers cited  as  examples  of  problem-solving  partner- 
ships involving  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  Police 
Department’s  Beat  Health  Unit,  in  which  police 
and  inspectors  from  code  enforcement,  sewers  and 
sidewalks  work  together.  In  Miami,  they  noted, 
"mini  city  halls"  are  in  place  in  each  of  the  12 
neighborhoods  served  by  Neighborhood  Enforce- 
ment Teams,  staffed  by  civilians  as  well  as  po- 
lice, sanitation  inspectors  and  other  service  pro- 
viders. A code  enforcement  officer  is  permanently 
assigned  to  a neighborhood  substation  in  Hunting- 
ton  Beach,  Calif.,  said  the  study. 

“In  the  final  analysis,”  it  said,  “the  presence 
or  absence  of  meaningful  and  effective  partner- 
ships among  police,  communities  and  other  key 
stakeholders  in  jurisdictions  bears  a direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  presence  or  absence  of  community 
policing." 

The  study  also  found  that  in  some  jurisdictions, 
traditional  enforcement  and  investigative  activi- 
ties are  called  problem-solving  when  these  activi- 
ties are  directed  toward  issues  that  the  commu- 
nity has  identified  as  problems.  While  these  solu- 
tions tend  to  be  short-term,  when  successful,  they 
can  encourage  residents  to  reenter  public  spaces, 
prompting  the  development  of  more  lasting  re- 
sults, according  to  the  researchers.  Zero-tolerance 
policies,  a visible  sign  of  enforcement-based  prob- 
lem solving,  however,  can  backfire. 

It  is  difficult  to  diagnose  exactly  why  prob- 
lem-solving has  yet  to  evolve,  said  Roth.  Unlike 
partnership-building,  problem-solving  comes  with 
a paradigm  that  has  been  heavily  promulgated 
through  the  efforts  of  Prof.  Herman  Goldstein  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Police  Ex- 
ecutive Research  Forum,  he  said. 

"Only  about  half  the  departments  we  went  to 
on  site  were  actually  doing  anything  he  (Goldstein) 
would  recognize  as  problem-solving,”  said  Roth. 
“Even  there,  the  chosen  response  very  often  turned 
out  to  be  arrest.  I don’t  think  that's  something  the 
COPS  office  created  or  made  worse,  but  it  is  a 
mystery,  given  all' the  opportunities  there  are  to 
leant  about  problem  solving,  how  departments  do 
so  many  different  things  and  label  them  ‘prob- 
lem-solving.’ ’’ 


SILENT  PROTEST:  FBI  agents  form  ranks  outside  the  White  House  on  Dec.  15  at  the  end  of  a march  protesting  a proposal  to 
grant  clemency  to  Leonard  Peltier,  an  American  Indian  activist  convicted  of  killing  two  FBI  agents  in  1975.  Peltier,  56,  is  serving 
two  consecutixe  life  terms  at  the  federal  prison  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  for  the  execution-style  slayings  of  agents  Ron  Williams  and 
Jack  Coler  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  reservation  in  South  Dakota. 
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2000  — the  year  in  review: 

Fatal  flaws 
in  the  machinery 
of  death? 


2000  — the  year  in  review: 

The  truth  is  in  your  genes 


Recent  polls  continue  to  find  that 
Americans  support  the  death  penalty  by 
a substantial  margin,  yet  the  beliefs  of 
even  capital  punishment’s  staunchest 
advocates  seemed  shaken  in  2000,  with 
prosecutors  and  others  calling  for  DNA 
testing  of  death-row  inmates  and  stud- 
ies finding  significant  judicial  errors 
and  disparities  in  an  alarming  percent- 
age of  cases. 

The  year  began  with  a moratorium 
on  the  death  penalty  in  Illinois,  where 
Republican  Gov.  George  Ryan  halted 
all  executions  on  Jan.  3 1 and  appointed 
a 12-member  panel  to  both  study  the 
issue  and  give  the  public  the  opportu- 
nity to  address  flaws  in  the  state’s  sys- 
tem. Since  1987,  13  inmates  in  Illinois 
have  been  taken  off  death  row  or  freed. 

"Until  I can  be  sure  that  everyone 

Are  reversals  in 
capital  cases  a 
cause  for  concern, 
or  evidence  that 
the  system  is 
“working  as  it 
should”? 

sentenced  to  death  in  Illinois  is  truly 
guilty  — until  I can  be  sure  with  moral 
certainty  that  no  innocent  man  or 
woman  is  facing  lethal  injection  — no 
one  will  meet  that  fate,"  said  Ryan. 

Executions,  in  fact,  were  down 
overall  last  year.  Eighty-four  prisoners 
were  put  to  death  in  2000,  compared 
with  98  the  prev  ious  year  — a 14  per- 
cent decline  Death  sentences  were  im- 
posed on  272  people  in  1999.  down 
from  an  average  of  300  annually  over 
the  previous  five  years,  according  to  a 
Department  of  Justice  report  released 
in  December 

"I  think  what  we  are  starting  to  see 
is  a new  hesitancy  and  skepticism  on 
the  part  of  jurors  in  giving  out  the  death 
penalty,  and  a new  more  cautious  rheto- 
ric by  politicians."  said  Richard  Dieter, 
executive  director  of  the  Death  Penalty 
Information  Center. 

Another  apparent  indication  of  a 
growing  discomfort  with  the  death  pen- 
alty was  the  drop  in  support  it  has  suf- 
fered since  1984,  when  80  percent  of 
Americans  said  they  favored  it.  A 
Gallup  poll  in  February  of  this  years 
found  that  figure  now  to  be  at  66  per- 
cent. 

In  Ohio,  attorney  general  Betty  D. 
Montgomery  initiated  a pilot  program 
in  December  which  offered  the  state’s 
201  death  row  inmates  a chance  to 
prove  their  innocence  through  free 
DNA  tests.  Under  the  Capital  Justice 
Initiative,  crime  scene  evidence  that  has 
been  credibly  protected  over  the  years 
will  be  provided  by  officials.  Before 
agreeing  to  the  lest,  however,  the  state 
requires  that  a favorable  outcome  must 
"by  itself'  produce  exoneration. 

"If  she  [Montgomery!  means  it.  then 
1 applaud  this  minor  wobbly  step  in  the 


right  direction."  Greg  W.  Meyers,  the 
chief  counsel  for  the  death  penalty  di- 
vision of  the  Ohio  Public  Defender's 
Office,  told  The  New  York  Times.  "But 
the  real  deal  would  first  and  foremost 
include  legislation  ordering  the  stale’s 
1 , 000-plus  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
begin  protecting  and  preserving  physi- 
cal evidence.” 

Among  a number  of  troubling  stud- 
ies released  last  year,  a sweeping  ex- 
amination of  the  death  penalty  con- 
ducted by  a Columbia  University  law 
professor  found  that  two-thirds  of  the 
appeals  of  capital  punishment  cases 
from  1973  through  1995  were  success- 
ful. Of  4,578  cases  in  which  at  least  one 
round  of  appeals  was  completed,  state 
or  federal  courts  threw  out  the  convic- 
tion 68  percent  of  the  time.  In  those 
cases  that  were  retried,  four  out  of  five 
defendants  were  not  resentenced  to 
death. 

"It’s  not  one  case,  it’s  thousands  of 
cases,"  said  Prof.  James  Liebman,  the 
lead  author.  "You’re  creating  a very 
high  risk  that  some  errors  are  going  to 
get  through  the  process." 

Some  death-penalty  proponents, 
however,  pointed  to  the  findings  as 
proof  that  the  system  works.  Said  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  law  professor  Paul 
Cassell:  "You  will  find  more  reversals 
of  capital  sentences  than  other  sen- 
tences [because  they  are  reviewed  so 
closely).  In  some  ways,  this  confirms 
that  the  system  is  working  as  it  should." 

Another  study,  released  in  Septem- 
ber, suggested  that  disparities  exist  be- 
tween state  and  federal  guidelines  for 
seeking  the  death  penally.  Federal 
death-penalty  policy  is  governed  by 
geography  and  judgment  calls  by  local 
prosecutors,  rather  than  a uniform 
guideline  to  determine  which  cases 
qualify  for  capital  punishment,  accord- 
ing to  Rory  Little,  a law  professor  at 
the  University  of  California's  Hastings 
College  of  the  Law  in  San  Francisco. 

Examining  572  death-penalty  cases 
from  October  1989  through  February 
2000,  Little  found  the  federal  govern- 
ment sought  capital  punishment  in  199 
cases,  or  35  percent.  Only  20  of  those 
resulted  in  a defendant  being  sentenced 
to  death.  The  largest  number.  62.  were 
resolved  through  plea  bargains. 

Little  also  found  that  just  1 1 cases 
were  approved  for  capital  punishment 
in  1 2 slates  which  do  not  use  the  death 
penally  for  state  crimes.  By  contrast. 
Texas,  Florida  and  Virginia,  accounted 
for  35  of  the  67  death-penalty  authori- 
zations given  to  the  dozen  states  which 
lead  the  nation  in  executions. 

A statistical  survey  by  the  Justice 
Department  released  in  September 
showed  that  since  1995.  when  a formal 
review  was  put  in  place,  80  percent  of 
the  682  defendants  who  faced  capital 
charges  have  been  members  of  minor- 
ity groups.  United  States  attorneys,  the 
survey  said,  recommended  the  death 
penalty  for  183  defendants,  78  percent 
of  whom  were  minorities. 

The  study  also  found  that  blacks 
were  more  likely  than  whites  to  face 
the  death  penalty  for  interracial  mur- 
ders. Since  1955.  of  the  177  defendants 
who  faced  execution  for  the  death  of  a 
person  of  another  race.  55  percent  were 
black,  25  percent  Hispanic  and  1 1 per- 
cent white. 


With  a little  help  from  popular  cul- 
ture. the  concept  of  DNA  testing  has 
become  as  familiar  to  the  public  as  it 
has  become  essential  to  law  enforce- 
ment, yet  the  rules  governing  its  use  are 
by  no  means  hard  and  fast.  In  fact,  this 
year  saw  a challenge  to  the  technology’s 
expanded  use  by  a Justice  Department 
panel,  while  schemes  by  prisoners  and 
suspects  threatened  to  topple  belief  in 
the  technique’s  infallibility. 

Much  to  the  dismay  of  some  police 
and  prosecutors,  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Future  of  DNA  Evidence 
said  in  November  that  it  would  recom- 
mend that  the  growing  practice  of  us- 
ing voluntary  DNA  samples  to  link  the 
donor  to  other  unsolved  crimes  be 
curbed.  At  present,  police  in  Indiana, 
Illinois.  Florida  and  New  York  employ 
it,  but  the  tactic  is  outlawed  in  Alaska. 
Wisconsin  and  Vermont.  California  re- 
cently passed  legislation  that  would  al- 
low the  practice  in  limited  form 

Police  and  prosecutors  defended  the 
strategy,  claiming  that  it  allows  them 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  technol- 
ogy to  solve  crimes.  “We're  trying  to 
do  our  job  and  protect  the  people,"  said 
Darrell  Sanders,  chief  of  police  in 
Frankfort.  III.,  and  a commission  mem- 
ber who  opposed  banning  the  practice 
"If  we  get  someone's  DNA  legally,  how 
can  we  justify  giving  him  a free  pass 
on  something  else  he  once  did'’" 

Defense  attorneys,  however,  foresee 
the  potential  for  abuse.  “As  it  is.  there's 
nothing  to  stop  police  from  setting  up  a 
DNA  data  base  of  ’the  usual  suspects.'" 
said  Barry  Scheck,  a commission  mem- 
ber and  lawyer  who  specializes  in  us- 
ing DNA  evidence  to  overturn  wrong- 
ful convictions.  “Having  the  [Justice 
Department)  on  the  record  as  opposed 
is  a good  start  toward  eliminating  this.” 

But  as  the  Justice  Department 
sought  to  set  some  new  ground  rules  in 
2000,  supporters  of  DNA  sampling 
were  clamoring  to  expand  the  testing 
of  suspects  to  include  all  those  charged 
with  felonies  and  even  use  the  technol- 
ogy to  solve  such  routine  cases  as  prop- 
erty crimes. 

H In  North  Carolina,  proponents  of 
a plan  to  collect  samples  from  anyone 
arrested  on  felony  charges  began  gear- 
ing up  in  August  to  fight  for  their  pro- 
posal when  the  General  Assembly  re- 
convenes in  2001.  Stalled  in  the  state 


Senate  over  concerns  about  privacy  and 
cost,  the  bill  would  have  provided 
$40,000  to  the  state  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  run  a one-year  pilot  program. 

U Police  in  Menomonee  Falls.  Wis., 
were  given  permission  in  October  by  a 
Waukesha  County  judge  to  collect  a 
sample  of  DNA  from  the  saliva  used  to 
lick  a stamp  in  a mailed  bomb  threat 
case.  The  letter  sent  in  February  threat- 
ened to  blow  up  the  MG  Industries  plant 
and  a manager’s  house  if  the  manager 
was  not  replaced. 

H The  Virginia  Division  of  Foren- 
sic Sciences  reported  in  November  that 
it  had  solved  at  least  250  cases  over  the 
past  two  years  through  cold  hits  made 
when  a court-ordered  DNA  sample 
taken  from  a convicted  felon  matched 
samples  in  the  state's  genetic  data  base. 

To  ease  the  backlog  caused  by  all 
of  the  samples  collected  in  state  data 
bases  around  the  country,  the  Justice 
Department  announced  in  August  that 
it  would  distribute  $7  million  to  be 
shared  by  California.  Florida.  New 
York,  Minnesota.  Pennsylvania.  Texas 
and  Washington.  The  grant  marks  the 
first  time  that  the  federal  government 
has  stepped  in  to  help  clear  backlogs. 
An  additional  $7  million  expected  later 
in  2000  was  to  help  21  other  slates 

While  a DNA  match  is  seen  by  both 
defense  attorneys  and  prosecutors  as 
ironclad  proof  of  guilt  or  innocence, 
several  events  last  year  threatened  to 
shake  the  faith  of  testing  supporters: 

H In  January.  British  authorities  ad- 
mitted that  a 1 -in-37-million  chance  of 
mistaken  identity  occurred  after  foren- 
sic scientists  at  the  nation’s  DNA  data 
base  correctly  matched  evidence  col- 
lected at  a robbery  scene  to  a genetic 
profile  of  a suspect  who  could  not  have 
committed  the  crime.  The  suspect’s 
DNA.  lifted  in  1999  by  Manchester 
police,  apparently  matched  four  of 
points  of  comparison.  When  a retest 
was  ordered  following  confirmation  of 
an  alibi,  new  technology  that  uses  10 
comparison  points  eliminated  the  man 
as  a suspect.  FBI  officials  said  the  pos- 
sibility of  something  similar  occurring 
in  the  United  States  would  be  rare,  not- 
ing that  the  bureau's  CODIS  system 
uses  a 13-point  identification  system. 
"If  you  are  getting  an  inclusion  over  1 3 
murkers,  it  is  just  impossible  for  you  to 
have  the  wrong  person."  said  Dr. 


Lawrence  Kobilinsky.  u forensic  serolo- 
gist  and  professor  at  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice. 

An  inmate  serving  lime  for  three 
rapes.  Anthony  Turner  of  Milwaukee, 
wus  sentenced  to  120  years  in  prison 
after  puying  a woman  $50  to  use  his 
sperm,  which  was  smuggled  out  of 
prison,  to  stage  a phony  sexual  assault. 
Police  suy  Tiimer  surmised  that  if  his 
genetic  material  was  discovered  at  the 
scene  of  another  rape  while  he  wus  in- 
carcerated, it  would  then  cast  doubt  on 
the  technology  on  which  his  conviction 
was  based. 
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As  unbelievoble  os  it  sounds,  it  happens  for  more  often  than  you  realize.  In  fort,  40  percent 
of  prison  escapes  happen  just  this  way,  usually  as  a result  of  on  identification  error. 

To  ovoid  expense  and  liabilities,  municipalities,  counties  ond  states  penal  systems  are  turn- 
ing to  Iridian  Technologies  and  the  LG  Electronics'  IrisAccess™  2200  iris  recognition  system 
to  improve  the  integrity  of  book  and  release,  visitor  authentication,  personnel  movement, 
and  contractor  identification  procedures. 

Iris  recognition  — which  identifies  persons  based  on  the  unique  patterns  in  the  feature- 
rich  iris  of  the  eye  — is  the  most  accurate,  fastest,  scalable,  stable  and  non-invasive 
human  authentication  technology  in  existence.  Convenient  and  easy  to  use,  enrollment  and 
recognition  takes  only  seconds.  With  active  and  archival  database  capability  incorporating  a 
patented  KnoWho|y  seorch  function,  only  Iridian  Technologies'  system  rationalizes  data- 
bases in  real-time  to  make  enrollment  of  a duplicate  record  under  an  alias  impossible. 


lrisA«ess,M 

Iris  Recognition  System 


Easily  integrated,  ond  expandable  to  256  stations,  a variety  of  privileging  and  reporting 
configurations  are  available  in  our  standard  software  package.  To  find  out  how  Iridian 
Technologies  con  help  improve  security  operations  in  your  jail  or  prison,  visit  our  web  site 
at  www.iridiantech.com  or  contact  a Corrections  Specialist  at  1 -866-IRIDIAN. 

1 866  IRIDIAN  www.iridianteih.com 


ir^ian 

technologies 

Authentication  solutions  lor  law  enforcement 
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2000  — the  year  in  review: 
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Technical  advances  in  small  packages 


Palm-sized  technology  and  other  modest 
improvements  adopted  by  police  agencies  in 
order  to  enhance  the  daily  lot  of  their  officers 
must  have  seemed  a welcome  relief  from  the 
multimillion-dollar  computer  software  and 
hardware  projects  that  many  chiefs  continued 
to  struggle  with  in  2000. 

At  a Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
conference  last  year,  chiefs  vented  their 
frustrations  during  a seminar  on  law  enforce- 
ment and  technology.  South  Pasadena,  Calif., 
Police  Chief  Michael  Berkow  told  Law 
Enforcement  News:  “We  hire  people  to  be 
police  officers,  we  don't  hire  them  to  be 
computer  programmers  or  data  base  experts. 
So  what  happens  is  police  departments  have 
always  been  great  collectors  of  information, 
but  they’ve  never  really  used  it  that  well. 

With  CompStal  and  all  these  other  processes, 
we’re  really  trying  to  use  data  to  drive  our 
operational,  day-to-day  stuff.  This  is  very 
new  to  us.  We  don't  have  a long  history  of 
expertise  in  doing  that.  And  we  don’t  have 
the  people." 

On  lop  of  that,  such  innovations  as  video 
cameras  in  cruisers  and  much-needed  new 
radio  communication  systems  were  given 
second  thoughts  by  some  agencies  last  year, 
and  in  some  cases,  uninstalled,  after  they 
proved  more  troublesome  than  helpful. 

H The  Irvine,  Calif.,  Police  Department  in 
October  removed  video  recording  equipment 
from  its  fleet  after  just  five  years  due  to 
concerns  that  problems  with  the  units’  audio 
system  would  give  defense  attorneys  an  edge. 
Officers  would  sometimes  forget  to  turn  the 


sound  on,  or  it  would  be  turned  off  accidentally 
when  the  switch  brushed  against  clothing  or 
equipment.  Other  times,  the  entire  system 
malfunctioned.  “You  get  into  court  and  you 
present  his  type  of  evidence,  and  if  your  audio 
doesn't  work,  it  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  was  intentional."  said  Lieut.  A1  Muir 

H A highly-touted  $80-million  radio  system 
for  emergency  crews  in  Orange  County,  Calif., 
was  found  not  to  be  working  properly.  A grand 
jury  in  November  listened  to  complaints  from 
firefighters  and  police  who  said  the  new  radios 
sometimes  failed  to  pick  up  calls  from  dispatch- 
ers. produced  garbled  messages,  delayed 
communications  and  sometimes  did  not  work 
inside  buildings. 

H In  Burleigh,  N.D.,  the  police  and  fire 
dispatch  center  installed  an  additional  $370,000 
in  software  in  November  that  would  not  have 
been  necessary  had  existing  software  been 
adequately  updated  for  Y2K  compliance. 
Trouble  began  on  Jan.  1 when  the  Y2K 
modifications  did  not  work  and  local  officials 
got  no  help  from  the  Lexington.  Ky. -based 
software  company,  A.L.  Roarke  & Associates. 
"We"  re  very  dependent  on  the  support  of  the 
company  that  sold  us  the  program.”  said  Chief 
Deborah  Ness.  "As  the  program  should  have 
been  changed,  or  progressed,  [Roarke]  was  no 
longer  there  for  us.” 

Of  course,  some  departments  had  no 
problems  moving  ahead  with  planned  purchases 
of  video  equipment  for  their  fleets  last  year.  The 
Schaumberg,  111.,  police  announced  plans  in 
June  to  install  recording  devices  in  each  of  its 
28  cars  over  the  next  year,  with  the  project 


funded  by  the  $100  surcharge  the  agency 
collects  for  each  DUI  conviction.  In  Michigan, 
the  State  Police  received  a $247,892  grant  from 
the  Justice  Department  to  expand  the  number  of 
vehicles  equipped  with  video  gear  to  186.  while 
the  Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids  police  depart- 
ments also  outfitted  patrol  cars  with  the 
cquipmem. 

Less-than-lethal  weaponry  continued  to  gain 
popularity  last  year,  with  a number  of  agencies 
liking  the  results  they  achieved  using  beanbag 
rounds,  Tasers  and  other  devices. 

H Little  Rock,  Ark.,  police  in  October  used  a 
beanbag  round  to  stun  a 34-year-old  woman 
who  had  run  out  of  her  house  clutching  a knife 
to  her  chest. 

11  In  July,  a woman  was  prevented  from 
committing  suicide  when  Albuquerque  police 
used  two  beanbag  rounds  to  stop  her  from 
igniting  fumes  from  a gasoline  tank. 

H A knife-wielding  man  was  subdued  in  June 
by  Baltimore  police  who  struck  him  with  a 
beanbag  round  after  pepper-spray  failed  to  have 
any  effect.  The  18-year-old  had  been  holding 
his  child  hostage. 

H A $240,000  stale  grant  will  help  the  San 
Diego  Police  Department  buy  non-lethal 
weapons  such  as  beanbags  and  Tasers. 

H In  Bellevue,  Wash.,  where  seven  officers 
were  injured  by  violent  suspects  over  the  span 
of  a few  weeks,  the  Police  Department  invested 
$3,200  in  October  for  eight  new  Taser  guns. 

In  Arlington  County  and  Alexandria,  Va., 
police  began  using  Palm  Pilots  personal  digital 
assistants  outfitted  with  a software  package  for 
evaluating  recruits.  The  program.  Adore 


(Automated  Daily  Observation  Report  and 
Evaluation),  saves  field  training  officers 
hours  of  time  that  would  otherwise  be  spent 
writing  reports. 

"It's  taken  an  extremely  puper-intensive 
process  that  played  its  part  in  contributing  to  , 
FTO  burnout,  and  instead  made  it  something 
that  is  very  easy  to  do  in  the  course  of  a 
shift,”  Arlington  County  Police  Chief  Edward 
Flynn  told  Law  Enforcement  News  in 
November. 

The  agency  became  a test  site  for  the  Palm 
Pilot  Adore  in  August,  purchatlng  30  new 
PDAs  as  part  of  a $15,000  program.  It 
provides  computerized  note-taking  while 
FTOs  arc  watching  their  trainees  work.  The 
reports  arc  then  fed  into  a heudquarters 
computer.  In  conjunction  with  another 
program,  supervisors  can  track,  study  and 
compare  recruits. 

Not  all  advances  in  equipment  were  of  the 
high-tech  variety.  One  low-tech  improvement 
that  helped  police  on  patrol  last  year  was  a 
battery-powered  motor  that  can  drive  a 
bicycle  for  up  to  20  minutes  at  18  to  20  miles 
an  hour.  Some  1 30  electric-assisted  bicycles 
were  given  to  officers  in  Illinois  by  Common- 
wealth Edison  in  2000. 

“One  of  the  big  things  on  biking  is  that 
when  you  pull  up  to  a scene,  you’re  often  out 
of  breath,"  Round  Lake  Park  Comdr.  George 
Filenko  told  'Ihc  Chicago  Daily  Herald.  "But 
with  this,  you  can  use  the  motor  for  a while 
before  you  arrive  und  be  rested  by  the  time 
you  get  there  and  have  to  deal  with  die 
situation." 


2000  — the  year  in  review: 


Frustration  builds  along  the  border 


A Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  (BJS) 
report  released  last  March  found  that 
Immigration  and  Border  Patrol  agents 
made  up  the  lion’s  share  of  an  11 -per- 
cent  increase  in  federal  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  late  1990s.  But  don't  try 
telling  that  to  frustrated  ranchers  in 
Texas  or  Arizona  who  in  many  in- 
stances last  year  took  justice  into  their 
own  hands,  or  to  local  prosecutors,  who 
threatened  to  stop  handling  cases  in- 
volving small  amounts  of  narcotics 
seized  at  the  border  unless  they  received 
funding  from  the  Justice  Department. 

Local  district  attorneys  in  some 
Texas  counties  were  still  waiting  in  Sep- 
tember for  $12  million  in  emergency 
funds  promised  them  in  June  after  law- 
makers cut  a hasty  deal  to  forestall  a 
threatened  work  stoppage  on  cases  in- 
volving small  seizures  of  drugs. 

Prosecutors  complained  that  they 
were  spending  millions  their  jurisdic- 
tions could  scarcely  afford  on  hand-me- 
down  cases  referred  by  federal  authori- 
ties. They  backed  off  a July  1 deadline 
after  Texas  representatives  came  up 
with  the  last-minute  appropriation  that 
would  be  split  evenly  among  that  state, 
Arizona,  California  and  New  Mexico. 

But  disagreements  flared  over  how 
the  funds  could  be  spent.  Congress  lim- 
ited their  use  to  “court  costs,  courtroom 
technology,  the  building  of  holding 
spaces,  administrative  expenses  and 
indigent  defense."  Infuriated  prosecu- 
tors said  the  strict  guidelines  made  no 
sense  in  light  of  the  staggering  costs  of 
jail  and  prosecution  that  drove  them  to 
demand  federal  aid  in  the  first  place. 

"The  money  is  out  there,  but  we 
can’t  use  it  to  pay  for  the  places  we’re 
taking  a hit."  said  Cameron  County, 
Texas,  District  Attorney  Yolanda 
DeLeon.  The  county’s  annual  tab  for 


courtroom  and  jail  expenses  from  fed- 
eral drug  prosecutions,  she  told  The  As- 
sociated Press,  is  $100  million. 

Across  the  region,  ranchers  and 
other  property  owners  began  taking 
vigilante  action  last  year  to  stop  illegal 
aliens  from  crossing  their  land.  Law  en- 
forcement officials  in  April  reported 
that  dozens  of  residents  in  Douglas, 
Ariz.,  had  taken  up  arms,  leading  to 
occasional  skirmishes  and  shots  fired. 
The  town  became  a gateway  for  illegal 
migration  when  enforcement  was 
stepped  up  at  other  border  crossings. 

Anonymous  appeals  began  appear- 
ing over  the  Internet,  asking  “tourists” 
to  help  ranchers  defend  their  property. 
A “Neighborhood  Ranch  Watch"  flier 
distributed  through  some  area  camp- 
grounds called  for  volunteers  who  have 
trip  wires,  signal  flares  and  watchdogs. 

Other  border-related  incidents  last 
year  included: 

U The  murder  on  May  1 3 of  23-year- 
old  Eusebio  deHaro,  a Mexican  who 
was  shot  from  behind  when  he  asked 
Kinney  County,  Texas,  resident  Samuel 
Blackwood,  75,  for  some  water. 
Blackwood,  who  confessed  to  the 
shooting,  was  sued  for  wrongful  death 
by  relatives  of  the  victim  who  are  seek- 
ing $15  million  in  damages.  Black- 
wood’s wife,  Brenda,  was  also  charged 
with  failing  to  seek  medical  help  for  de 
Haro,  leaving  him  to  bleed  to  death. 

H In  November,  a group  from  Ar- 
lington, Texas,  called  the  Ranch  Res- 
cue said  it  would  mount  an  armed  pa- 
trol in  Kinney  County  in  2001.  The 
group,  which  was  formed  in  June,  said 
it  will  help  protect  private  property  from 
trespassing  immigrants.  Ranch  Rescue 
conducted  one  of  its  first  operations  in 
Arizona,  where  ranchers  ran  volunteer 
patrols  that  captured  illegal  immigrants 


and  held  them  for  the  Border  Patrol. 

U A Mexican  activist,  Carlos  Ibarra 
Perez,  responded  to  vigilante  activity 
in  the  U.S.  by  offering  a $10,000  bounty 
in  June  for  the  killing  of  Border  Patrol 
agents.  Agents  in  south  Texas  were  put 
on  alert  and  urged  to  wear  body  armor. 

H In  May,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopted  a proposal  that  would  al- 
low the  Defense  Department,  U.S.  at- 
torney general  or  U.S.  Treasury  secre- 
tary to  assign  military  patrols  to  monitor 
problems,  including  vigilantism,  along 
the  border.  The  amendment  was  op- 
posed by  most  Arizonans,  who  favored 
a more  measured  approach. 

According  to  a BJS  study  released 
last  year,  nearly  half  of  the  1 1 -percent 
surge  in  the  number  of  full-time  fed- 
eral law  enforcement  personnel  be- 
tween 1996  and  1998  came  from  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Ser- 
vice. The  INS  swelled  its  ranks  by  4. 149 
officers,  an  increase  of  33  percent,  dur- 
ing those  years,  with  the  number  of  of- 
ficers in  its  Border  Patrol  division  jump- 
ing by  42  percent,  from  5,441  to  7,7 14. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Border  Patrol's 
rapid  growth,  the  study  said,  can  be 
traced  to  deployment  of  officers  in  the 
Southwest. 

And  as  recently  as  November,  the 
Border  Patrol  had  received  a record 
91,000  applicants  and  had  hired  1,708 
new  agents,  said  agency  officials.  The 
agency  used  a mix  of  traditional  and 
high-tech  recruiting  strategies,  training 
300  agents  as  recruiters;  advertising  on 
the  Internet  and  through  other  media; 
offering  same-day  test  results,  and  pay- 
ing recruits  a $2,000  bonus. 

The  Customs  Service’s  role  in  bor- 
der control  was  augmented  by  the  de- 
ployment last  year  of  several  sophisti- 
cated systems  to  improve  security  at  the 


nation's  ports  of  entry: 

U The  CTX-5500,  a tractor-trailcr- 
sized  bomb-detection  machine  was  put 
into  use  at  Lindbcigh  Field  in  San  Di- 
ego and  six  other  facilities.  The  $1.4- 
million  device  uses  CT-scanning,  a 
medical  diagnostic  technique,  to  see 
through  the  contents  of  luggage. 

H BodySearch,  an  alternative  to  the 
pat-down  for  travelers  suspected  of 
smuggling  contraband,  uses  X-rays  that 
pass  through  the  object  and  arc  then 
collected  by  a detector  to  create  a de- 
tailed image.  BodySearch  allows  agents 
to  see  through  a person’s  clothes  and 
pinpoint  anything  hidden,  such  as  pack- 


ets of  cocaine,  explosives  or  weapons, 

H Similar  to  BodySearch  is 
CargoSearch,  which  was  deployed 
along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border.  In  one 
instance,  the  system  found  236  pounds 
of  cocaine  hidden  in  a truck’s  tires,  and 
in  another  case  found  37  individuals 
hidden  among  crates  of  bananas. 

H IriScan,  scanning  technology  that 
focuses  on  the  features  of  the  iris  por- 
tion of  the  eye,  was  installed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  nation  at  Charlottc/Douglas 
airport  in  North  Carolina.  The  system 
was  used  to  control  access  to  secure 
areas  of  the  facility  by  workers  with- 
out having  to  show  identification. 


City  of  Peoria,  az 

IS  SEEKING  A NEW 


^hief  of  Police 


Peoria,  one  of  ihe  fastest  growing  cities  in  the  Phoenix  metropolitan 
region,  is  seeking  a new  Police  Chief  Peoria  is  a vibrant  full-service  city 
with  a population  of  over  105.000  and  155  square  miles  in  area,  with  an 
operating  and  capital  budget  of  $253  million,  and  a workforce  of  over 
1000  The  new  Chief  will  lead  a full-service  Internationally  Accredited 
Police  Agency  with  a staff  of  165  and  a budget  of  $12.9  million. 

The  ideal  candidate  is  a decisive,  resulls-oriented  leader,  experienced  in 
all  aspects  of  professional  policing,  organization  change  and  community 
relations.  In  addition,  candidates  should  have  a proven  commitment  to 
community  policing,  a track  record  of  improving  service  delivery  and 
demonstrated  ability  to  build  and  maintain  strong  relationships  with  the 
community,  elected  officials,  employees,  labor,  and  other  agencies.  A 
Bachelor's  Degree  is  required.  A Master's  Degree  is  desired.  Must  have 
completed  executive  level  training  at  the  FBI  Academy,  Senior 
Management  Institute  for  Police,  LEEDS,  Southern  Police  Institute  or  a 
similar  executive  management  school. 

Salary  is  currently  under  review  (DOQ)  The  City  offers  an  attractive 
benefits  package  A brochure  is  available  Submit  resume  and  cover  letter 
with  current  salary  and  three  work-related 
references  by  Friday.  March  30,  2001  to: 


SHANNON  ASSOCIATES 
740  University  Avenue,  Suite  130 
Sacramento,  CA  95825 
(916)  567-4280 
Fax:  (916)567-1220 

Email:  resumesWshannonassoc.com 
Website:  wwwjhannonassoe.com 


SI  lANNON 
ASSOCIATES 


December  15/31,  2000 
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2000  — the  year  in  review. 


Facing  up  to  an  unflattering  profile 


Racial  profiling  remained  a problem  in  2000,  with  few  if  any  states  last  year  failing 
to  take  at  least  some  steps  to  address  the  problem  bedeviling  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. The  scope  of  the  problem  can  be  discerned  from  the  following  coast-to-coast 
sampling  of  actions  taken  by  lawmakers,  police  administrators  and  other  officials, 
ranging  from  mandatory  data  collection  to  sensitivity  training. 


ALABAMA  — Some  slate  legislators  say  in  June  that 
they  will  push  lor  repeal  of  a seat  belt  law,  alter  a 
provision  requinng  law  enforcement  to  keep  racial 
statistics  on  violators  found  a disproportionate 
number  of  blacks  in  major  cities  being  ticketed  In 
Montgomery,  where  blacks  make  up  42  percent  of  the 
city  population,  they  received  64  percent  of  all  tickets 
between  Jan.  1 and  May  25. 

ARIZONA  — More  than  100  Anzona  police  chiefs 
sign  a declaration  in  December  stating  that  racial 
profiling  will  not  be  tolerated  by  their  agencies  A state 
task  force  will  produce  a model  policy  and  procedure 
for  Anzona's  other  police  departments. 

CALIFORNIA  — Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Bernard 
C.  Parks  rejects  calls  in  March  for  a study  to  see  if  his 
officers  are  using  racial  profiling  to  pull  over  motorists. 
In  May,  the  City  Council  orders  Parks  to  prepare  a 
report  on  how  statistics  may  be  kept  of  the  race  and 
ethnicity  of  all  motorists  pulled  over  by  officers. 

In  April,  Gov  Gray  Davis  comes  out  in  support  of  a 
bill  that  would  formally  outlaw  racial  profiling,  require 
all  police  to  attend  an  expanded  "diversity  training 
program"  and  hand  out  business  cards  with  complaint 
number  to  all  motorists  they  stop.  The  legislation  is  a 
compromise  reached  after  Davis  vetoed  a bill  that 
would  have  required  law  enforcement  to  collect  data 
on  the  ethnicity  ol  each  driver  stopped.  In  September, 
Davis  signs  the  compromise  measure,  which,  while 
not  requiring  law  enforcement  agencies  to  collect 
statistics  on  how  often  minority  motorists  are  pulled 
over,  still  mandates  an  analysis  of  the  data  that  some 
60  percent  of  the  state's  police  department's  already 
collect  voluntarily.  Davis  also  pledges  $5  million  in 
state  grants  to  departments  that  want  to  begin  data 
collection,  with  an  additional  $7  million  set  aside  for 
that  purpose  in  the  next  year's  budget. 

More  than  500  motnnsts  are  classified  according  to 
race  and  age  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  April  as 
part  of  an  effort  by  the  Riverside  Police  Department 
to  determine  whether  officers  engage  in  profiling.  In 
December,  the  department  says  it  will  continue  to 
collect  the  data  for  at  least  three  more  years. 

The  9th  U S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  April  rules 
that  police  must  have  a "reasonable  suspicion"  that 
someone  is  engaged  in  an  illegal  act  before  they  can 
stop  an  individual  in  a car  or  on  the  street. 

Data  collected  by  San  Diego  police  officers  from 
91 ,552  traffic  stops  during  the  first  six  months  of  2000 
show  that  blacks  and  Hispamcs  have  a 14-percent 
chance  of  being  stopped,  compared  with  an  8- 
percent  chance  if  the  driver  is  white  or  Asian.  The 
study,  the  first  ol  its  kind  by  a major-city  police 
agency,  was  ordered  by  Chief  David  Bejarano  after 
complaints  that  members  of  mmonty  groups  were 
being  pulled  over  for  infractions  that  would  have  been 
ovedooked  had  the  offenders  been  white. 

California  Highway  Patrol  Commissioner  D O "Spike" 
Helmick  says  that  despite  a report  by  his  agency  in 
October  that  found  blacks  and  Latinos  arrested  at 
slightly  higher  rates  than  whites,  bias  could  not  be 
inferred  because  minorities  were  not  overrepresented 
in  traffic  stops.  Dunng  a nine-month  period  ending  in 
April,  blacks,  who  make  up  6.8  percent  of  the  state 
population,  accounted  for  7 6 percent  of  stops  and 
9.2  percent  ol  arrests  Latinos,  who  accounted  for 
30  4 percent  of  California's  population  in  1999,  made 
up  26 1 percent  of  stops  and  34  7 percent  of  arrests. 

COLORADO  — Police  agencies  in  Denver,  Aurora, 
Littleton  and  Colorado  Spnngs,  responding  in  March 
to  a survey  by  The  Denver  Post,  say  they  had  not 
begun  tracking  the  ethnicity  of  motorists  dunng  traffic 
stops  and  had  no  immediate  plans  to  do  so.  The 


Colorado  State  Patrol,  which  had  been  evaluating  the 
issue  since  October  1999,  said  it  too  would  not  be 
implementing  any  new  procedures  since  it  had  not 
found  any  significant  problems  in  the  state. 

An  executive  order  issued  by  Gov.  Bill  Owens  in 
September  prohibits  any  state  official  from  singling 
out  members  of  minority  groups  as  a pretext  for 
investigating  violations,  and  calls  for  all  state-certified 
law  enforcement  officers  to  receive  anti-bias  training. 

In  November,  the  Colorado  Progressive  Coalition 
calls  for  Governor  Owens  to  support  mandatory  data 
collection  by  the  Colorado  State  Patrol  to  determine 
the  extent  of  racial  profiling  by  the  agency. 

Funds  left  over  from  the  settlement  of  a class-action 
suit  will  be  used  by  the  state  to  present  50  training 
sessions  for  law  enforcement  over  the  next  eight 
years  and  to  provide  legal  representation  for  the 
indigent,  Attorney  General  Ken  Salazar  announces  in 
November.  The  suit  stemmed  from  a program 
organized  and  funded  by  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  dunng  the  1980s,  which  taught 
sheriffs  deputies  to  stop  suspects  — primarily  black 
and  Hispanic  — who  looked  as  though  they  were 
transporting  drugs  in  their  cars.  Although  Eagle 
County  agreed  to  pay  $800,000  in  April  1996,  only  35 
plaintiffs  could  be  located,  with  just  24  of  those 
qualifying  for  damages  totaling  $90,000. 

CONNECTICUT  — The  City  of  Stamford  in  January 
becomes  the  first  municipality  in  the  state  to  formally 
ban  racial  profiling. 

FLORIDA  — The  Miami-Dade  County  Commission 
votes  unanimously  in  October  to  make  race-based 
traffic  stops  illegal,  and  orders  a $375,000  survey  to 
be  conducted  by  an  outside  firm  in  neighborhoods 
where  residents  have  complained  of  racial  profiling. 
Under  new  guidelines  proposed  by  Commissioner 
Barbara  Carey-Shuler,  police  will  document  all 
encounters  with  motorists  and  some  pedestnans, 
even  if  no  ticket  is  issued. 

No  evidence  of  racial  profiling  was  found  during  the 
first  month  that  the  Florida  Highway  Patrol  began 
collecting  data  on  traffic  stops,  the  agency  reports  in 
April.  A review  of  January's  47,357  encounters  with 
motonsts  found  that  about  83  percent  of  drivers 
stopped  were  either  white  or  Hispanic,  two  groups 
that  make  up  a combined  83  percent  of  the  state’s 
population 

GEORGIA  — The  state  Senate  in  March  rejects  a 
House  version  of  a bill  that  would  have  prohibited 
race  from  being  used  as  the  sole  factor  in  pulling  over 
motorists.  Lawmakers  express  concerns  that  the  bill 
would  hinder  law  enforcement  officers  when  they 
have  a general  description  of  an  undefined  suspect. 

ILLINOIS  — One  month  after  a $900,000  settlement 
was  approved  between  the  city  of  Mount  Prospect 
and  three  officers  who  claimed  in  job-disenmination 
lawsuits  that  the  police  department  encouraged  them 
to  target  Hispanic  motorists,  City  Council  members  in 
May  approve  a measure  that  would  require  the 
department  to  begin  recording  racial  and  ethnic 
information  on  anyone  pulled  over  in  a traffic  stop  In 
January,  a federal  jury  had  awarded  one  terminated 
officer  $1  2 million  in  damages,  and  U S.  District 
Judge  Ruben  Castillo  said  he  was  so  disturbed  by 
testimony  alleging  racial  profiling  that  he  called  for  an 
investigation  into  the  department's  practices.  The 
following  month,  U S.  Attorney  Scott  Lassar  opens  a 
preliminary  inquiry,  and  city  officials  hire  outside 
investigators  to  examine  whether  discrimination  is 
present  in  the  department.  In  October,  a federal  judge 
upholds  a class-action  lawsuit  naming  Mount 
Prospect  Police  Chief  Ronald  Pavlock  and  several 
individual  officers  as  defendants. 


Racial  profiling  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Highland  Park 
Police  Department,  and  few  incidents  of  such 
targeting  have  occurred  in  the  past  decade, 
according  to  a report  by  former  U.S.  Attorney  Thomas 
P.  Sullivan,  who  was  hired  by  the  village  after  five 
former  and  current  police  officers  charged  that  Police 
Chief  Daniel  J.  Dahlberg  and  his  top  administrators 
condoned  the  practice.  The  report  does  note  that 
Dahlberg  and  his  command  staff  allowed  racial  slurs 
and  jokes  to  be  directed  at  Hispanics  and  blacks  at 
police  headquarters  in  the  1980s. 

KANSAS  — A law  that  took  effect  in  June  authorizes 
a study  to  determine  whether  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  Kansas  practice  racial  profiling. 

The  police  chiefs  of  Olathe  and  Overland  Park  in  July 
announce  the  creation  of  Operation  Vanguard,  a 
program  which  will  help  weed  out  decisions  made  by 
police  officers  to  single  out  minority  motonsts.  The 
program  requires  officers  to  gather  information  on 
race,  gender,  ethnicity  and  other  factors,  and  radio  it 
in  to  a dispatcher.  The  data  collected  will  be  reviewed 
monthly  to  see  if  patterns  of  racial  targeting  emerge. 

Police  chiefs  in  four  Kansas  City  suburbs  — Praine 
Village,  Mission  Hills,  Leawood  and  Grandview,  Mo. 

— reject  the  results  of  an  ACLU  survey  released  in 
November  which  found  non-white  drivers  more  likely 
to  be  ticketed  by  police  than  their  white  counterparts. 
The  study  found  that  minority  motorists  are  four  times 
more  likely  to  be  ticketed  by  police  in  Prairie  Village 
and  Mission  Hills  than  white  drivers,  and  twice  as 
likely  in  the  other  two  jurisdictions. 

The  Wichita  City  Council  in  November  approves  the 
purchase  of  $100,000  in  computer  equipment  which 
will  scan  information  from  forms  police  will  begin 
using  in  2001  to  record  the  race,  age  group,  gender 
and  ethnicity  from  every  person  pulled  over,  as  well 
as  the  reason  for  the  stop.  A newspaper  study 
published  in  September  found  black  residents 
received  traffic  tickets  at  a 58-percent  higher  rate 
than  did  white  drivers  from  1997  through  May  2000. 

KENTUCKY  — New  police  procedures,  including  a 
policy  that  forbids  racial  profiling  and  a form  to  be 
used  by  officers  to  gather  data  at  all  traffic  stops,  are 
implemented  in  Louisville  in  December,  two  months 
after  a study  reported  that  44  percent  of  drivers 
stopped  in  the  city  during  a 12-month  period  in  1999- 
2000  were  black.  The  city's  driving-age  population  of 
African  Americans  is  estimated  to  be  27  percent. 

LOUISIANA  — State  Police  in  May  deny  using  a 
training  film  that  encourages  officers  to  stop  cars 
driven  by  “males  of  foreign  nationalities."  The 
accusation  was  made  in  a report  released  by  the 
Leadership  Council  on  Civil  Rights. 

MARYLAND  — Baltimore  Police  Commissioner 
Edward  T.  Norris  announces  in  November  that 
beginning  in  2001 , officers  will  record  the  race  of 
drivers  they  pull  over.  Police  will  also  record  the 
driver’s  name,  the  officer's  name  and  the  reason  for 
the  stop.  Drivers  will  receive  a receipt  indicating  why 
they  were  pulled  over.  A summary  of  the  reports  will 
be  released,  along  with  a pamphlet  describing  what 
to  do  when  stopped  by  police. 

The  Montgomery  County  Police  Department  on  Sept. 
1 begins  to  enter  demographic  information  on  each 
person  stopped  into  a data  base.  In  January,  the 
agency  had  agreed  with  the  Justice  Department  to 
prohibit  officers  from  considering  race  when  making 
stops  unless  it  is  part  of  the  description  of  a criminal 
suspect.  It  also  agreed  to  issue  twice-yearly  public 
reports  on  traffic-stop  statistics;  hire  an  expert  to 
improve  training  and  teach  racial  sensitivity;  speed 
the  processing  of  civilian  complaints;  and  review 
computerized  reports  on  race  and  traffic  stops,  taking 
corrective  action  against  officers  who  discriminate. 

Gov.  Parns  N.  Glendening  announces  in  July  that  he 
planned  to  add  to  his  2001  legislative  package  a bill 
to  curb  race-based  traffic  stops. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — On  the  heels  of  a vote  in 


June  by  the  state  police  chiefs’  association  to  add  an 
anti-racial  profiling  component  to  the  police  academy 
curriculum,  the  Massachusetts  State  Police  says  it 
will  join  the  Boston  Police  Department  in  collecting 
data  on  traffic  stops.  Col.  John  DiFava  says  the 
agency  would  begin  collecting  data  as  soon  as  it 
found  an  academic  partner  to  perform  analyses. 

MICHIGAN  — The  Grand  Rapids  Police  Department 
on  Aug.  1 begins  collecting  data  on  race  and  ethnicity 
at  each  traffic  stop.  The  year-long  project  will 
generate  quarterly  reports  describing  where  motorists 
are  pulled  over  and  why,  in  addition  to  the  demo- 
graphic data.  Chief  Harry  Dolan  said  that  after  a year 
he  would  decide  whether  to  continue  the  program. 

MINNESOTA  — Police  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
begin  collecting  data  in  April  and  May,  respectively, 
for  a six-month  study  of  whethei  the  practice  of  racial 
profiling  exists  in  those  agencies.  The  timing  of  the 
move  is  meant  to  coincide  with  a Nov.  1 report  by  a 
state  task  force,  which  was  expected  to  recommend 
how  to  study  whether  race  plays  a role  in  traffic  stops. 

MISSOURI  — The  state’s  racial  profiling  law,  which 
requires  police  to  keep  data  on  motorists  pulled  over 
in  traffic  stops,  goes  into  effect  Aug.  28.  Under  the 
law,  the  governor  may  withhold  money  from  agencies 
that  fail  to  comply.  An  18-member  task  force  will 
oversee  the  implementation  of  the  law. 

The  St.  Louis  County  Police  Board  in  February  adds 
a provision  to  the  police  manual  forbidding  racial 
profiling. 

NEBRASKA  — A resolution  against  racial  profiling 
and  discrimination,  backed  by  2,000  of  the  state's  law 
enforcement  officers,  is  criticized  by  the  state’s  ACLU 
in  October  for  being  mere  window  dressing.  The 
group  suggests  that  a law  be  passed  requiring  all 
police  departments  to  keep  data  on  motorists  pulled 
over  in  traffic  stops.  Nebraska's  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  refused  to  sign  the  resolution,  calling  it 
unnecessary  and  ineffective. 

NEW  YORK  — A review  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
stop-and-fnsk  reports  by  New  York  City  police  officers 
indicates  a pattern  of  racial  profiling  by  the  NYPD's 
Street  Crime  Unit,  according  to  federal  prosecutors, 
who  announce  their  findings  in  October.  The 
statistical  analysis  was  initiated  after  the  fatal 
shooting  in  1999  of  Amadou  Diallo,  an  unarmed 
African  immigrant. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in  May  issues  a 
report  concluding  that  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  targets  minorities  for  stop-and-frisks.  In 
reviewing  the  NYPD's  tactics,  the  report  finds  that 
blacks  and  Hispanics  are  stopped  far  beyond  their 
representation  in  a given  community.  In  Staten  Island, 
for  example,  51  percent  of  those  stopped  were  black, 
while  African  Americans  make  up  only  9 percent  of 
the  borough’s  population. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — In  May,  state  Senator  Frank 
Ballance  calls  for  an  expansion  of  a 1999  require- 
ment that  troopers  record  the  race  of  each  motorist 
stopped,  to  include  the  site  where  the  stop  occurred 
and  the  trooper's  identity.  While  racial  data  collected 
in  January  show  no  disproportion  between  the 
number  of  minorities  pulled  over  and  their  representa- 
tion in  the  state,  the  figures  do  not  show  where  the 
stops  were  made. 

University  researchers  release  a report  in  November 
which  finds  that  African  Americans  between  the  ages 
of  23  and  49  were  23  percent  more  likely  to  be 
ticketed  than  whites  of  the  same  age  group.  The 
study,  which  examined  state  Highway  Patrol  reports 
from  1998,  also  finds  that  black  men  50  and  older 
were  70  percent  more  likely  to  be  ticketed  than  whites 
of  that  age.  Overall,  black  males  were  64  percent 
more  likely  than  white  males  to  have  their  cars 
searched.  Black  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  23, 
however,  were  28  percent  less  likely  to  be  ticketed 
than  were  white  men  of  the  same  age 

OHIO  — Cleveland  police  statistics  taken  from 
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80,000  drivers  ticketed  from  November  1999  to  the 
end  of  June  give  no  clear  indication  of  whether  or  not 
officers  practice  racial  profiling,  officials  report  in 
August.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  drivers  ticketed  in  the 
city  were  black,  37  percent  white  and  3 percent 
Hispanic.  Cleveland’s  racial  makeup  is  49  percent 
white,  46.5  percent  black,  and  4.5  percent  Hispanic 
and  other  groups.  One  critic,  University  of  Toledo  law 
professor  David  Harris,  said  the  police  department 
did  not  collect  enough  detailed  information  to  make  a 
case1  either  way. 

The'state's  top  law-enforcement  officials  in  February 
sign  a pledge  stating  that  r al  profiling  would  not  be 
tolerated.  In  addition,  a $50,000  grant  is  awarded  by 
the  state  Highway  Patrol  and  the  Ohio  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  to  be  used  for  diversity  training. 

The  Justice  Department  in  June  adds  a racial- 
profiling  complaint  to  its  lawsuit  accusing  the 
Columbus  Police  Department  of  discriminatory 
conduct.  According  to  the  federal  complaint,  blacks 
from  1994  to  1999  were  nearly  three  times  as  likely  to 
be  subject  to  traffic  stops  in  the  city  than  were  whites. 
In  October,  a citizen  survey  conducted  by  the  City  of 
Columbus  finds  that  black  motorists  stopped  by 
police  are  nearly  twice  as  likely  to  be  unhappy  about 
their  treatment  by  police  as  whites. 

OKLAHOMA  — A black  Tulsa  police  officer  in 
October  becomes  the  first  person  to  file  a complaint 
under  a state  anti-racial  profiling  law  that  took  effect 
July  1.  Officer  Keenan  Meadors,  a 15-year  veteran, 
charges  that  a state  trooper  harassed  and  threatened 
him  during  a traffic  stop  on  Aug.  25. 

OREGON  — The  first  police  department  in  the  state 
to  launch  a traffic-stop  monitoring  program  in  2000, 
Hillsboro  expands  its  pilot  project  in  October  from  just 
five  officers  to  the  entire  patrol  force  of  54.  Officers 
record  the  sex,  age  and  race  of  any  driver  pulled 
over,  as  well  as  the  reason  for  the  stop  and,  if  there 
was  a search,  whether  uncovered  contraband  was 
found.  The  monitoring  effort  was  begun  in  May. 

Although  deputies  oppose  the  project,  the  Washing- 
ton County  Sheriffs  Department  says  in  November  it 
will  begin  collecting  data  on  traffic  stops  using  the 
Hillsboro  Police  Department’s  model. 

Portland  Police  Chief  Mark  Kroeker  announces  in 
November  that  he  would  act  on  an  18-member 
community  panel's  recommendation  to  begin 
collecting  racial  data  at  traffic  stops.  The  panel  will 
meet  quarterly  to  review,  analyze  and  share 
information  with  the  public. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - A report  on  all  23  of 
Philadelphia’s  police  districts  by  the  ACLU  in 
December  concludes  that  although  blacks  make  up 
42  percent  of  the  city's  population,  they  account  for 
60  percent  of  all  stops.  Police  officials  say  the  ACLU 
based  its  conclusions  on  old  data. 

The  city  of  Johnstown  in  April  says  it  will  begin 
tracking  the  race  of  all  motorists  stopped  by  police  to 
ensure  that  racial  profiling  is  not  being  practiced. 
Johnstown  is  believed  to  be  the  first  police  depart- 
ment in  the  state  to  undertake  the  task  voluntarily, 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Legislation  requiring  all  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  state  to  study  whether 
racial  profiling  is  being  practiced  during  traffic  stops  is 
enacted  on  July  25.  The  study  will  begin  in  January 
2001  and  will  run  for  two  years.  All  officers  will  be 
required  to  record  the  sex,  race  and  age  of  anyone 
they  pull  over.  The  analysis  of  the  reports  will  be 
coordinated  by  the  state  attorney  general's  office, 
assisted  by  a 13-member  advisory  committee. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — The  Spartanburg  Police 
Department  in  April  says  it  will  begin  tracking  who  is 
stopped  and  issued  a citation.  Officers  who  stop  a car 
will  be  required  to  tell  dispatchers  the  location,  the 
year,  color  and  make  of  the  car,  its  license  plate 
number,  and  the  race  and  gender  of  occupants. 
Officers  must  also  document  whether  they  made  an 
arrest,  issued  a ticket  or  conducted  a search. 

Charleston  Police  Chief  Ruben  Greenberg  asserts 
during  a forum  at  the  University  of  Richmond  in 
October  that  racial  profiling  can  be  attributed  to  the 
overwhelming  number  of  African  American  perpetra- 
tors, victims  and  inmates  In  1998,  he  notes,  54 


New  Jersey:  Ground-zero 
in  racial  profiling  uproar 


While  the  New  Jersey  State  Police  won 
some  lavish  praise  in  October  for  the  progress 
it  made  during  the  year  in  carrying  out  reforms 
under  a 1999  consent  decree,  much  of  that  good 
will  managed  to  dissipate  only  a few  weeks  later 
with  the  release  of  internal  documents  show- 
ing that  agency  and  state  officials  knew  that 
troopers  were  targeting  minority  drivers  at  least 
three  years  before  racial  profiling  was  publicly 
acknowledged. 

In  a 123-page  report  to  federal  Judge  Mary 
L.  Cooper  last  year,  court-appointed  monitors 
said  they  were  “unanimously  impressed"  with 
the  NJSP's  commitment  to  implementing  re- 
forms aimed  at  ensuring  that  black  and  His- 
panic drivers  are  treated  fairly.  The  four-mem- 
ber team  spent  four  weeks  in  August  and  five 
days  in  September  interviewing  hoopers,  lis- 
tening to  them  calling  in  stops  to  the  dispatch 
center  and  looking  through  documents. 

The  report  was  the  first  of  an  anticipated  12 
to  come  during  the  five-year  agreement  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  U.S.  Justice  Department. 
Monitors  found  the  NJSP  behind  schedule  in 
implementing  only  two  of  the  mandated  97  re- 
forms: delivering  new  training  to  all  2.400 
troopers  and  computerizing  traffic-stop  data. 

But  even  these  were  given  a positive  spin 
by  the  report’s  authors,  who  attributed  the  de- 
lay to  the  decision  by  the  state  to  do  the  job 
right  rather  than  rush  to  meet  a six-month,  court- 
imposed  deadline,  "The  monitoring  team  knows 
of  no  agency  which  could  have  completely 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  this  decree 
in  the  period  of  time  available.”  they  said. 

Among  the  overhauls  agreed  to  in  the  con- 
sent decree  was  the  installation  of  video  cam- 
eras in  cars.  By  February,  the  NJSP  had  col- 
lected approximately  40  tapes  for  use  in  the 
complaint  process,  all  of  which  served  to  ex- 
onerate the  troopers  involved.  Civilians  in  six 
cases  were  charged  with  filing  false  accusations 
and  two  motorists  were  indicted,  according  to 
Superintendent  Carson  Dunbar  Jr. 

Statistics  disclosed  by  Dunbar  last  year 
showed  a tripling  of  discrimination  complaints 
in  1999  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  — 
from  18  to  58. 

In  October,  however,  documents  obtained 
by  The  Bergen  Record  stirred  up  the  racial  pro- 
filing issue  once  again  in  New  Jersey  when  they 
revealed  that  state  leaders,  including  top  state 
police  officials  and  such  figures  as  former  at- 
torney general  Peter  Vemiero  and  executive 
assistant  attorney  general  Alexander  P.  Waugh, 
not  only  tolerated  targeting  minority  motorists, 
but  encouraged  it  in  the  name  of  drug-control 
policy. 

Legislative  leaders  that  month  asked  a 
former  United  States  attorney,  Michael 
Chertoff.  to  review  50,000  pages  of  the  newly 
surfaced  documents.  In  one  described  by  The 
Record,  troopers  were  instructed  to  look  for 
“Colombian  males,  Hispanic  males,  Hispanic 
and  black  males  together,  Hispanic  male  and 
female  posing  as  a couple.”  Another,  used  for 
training,  taught  them  to  focus  on  minorities 
when  scanning  the  roadways  as  possible  drug 


Reporters  pore  over  the  thousands  of 
pages  of  documents  on  racial  profiling 
released  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


traffickers. 

Such  traffic  violations  as  “speeding"  and 
“failure  to  drive  within  a single  lane"  were  cited 
as  examples  of  ruses  that  could  be  used  to  pull 
over  suspected  drug  couriers.  And  in  an  April 
1997  memo  written  by  Sgt.  Thomas  Gilbert  to 
Lieut.  David  Blaker,  then  serving  as  adminis- 
trative officer  to  former  superintendent  Carl 
Williams,  a plan  to  "consistently"  limit  the  sta- 
tistics given  to  federal  investigators  was  de- 
scribed in  detail. 

Vemiero,  who  oversaw  the  slate  police  when 
he  served  as  attorney  general  from  July  1996 
until  spring  1999,  was  named  a state  Supreme 
Court  justice  by  Gov.  Christine  Whitman  in 
September  of  that  year,  just  two  months  before 
issuing  a report  which  concluded  that  the  NJSP 
never  embraced  any  discriminatory  law  en- 
forcement practice  or  policy  involving  racial 
profiling. 

A federal  probe  into  the  1998  shooting  on 
the  New  Jersey  TTimpike  that  brought  the  issue 
of  racial  profiling  to  the  forefront  was  an- 
nounced in  November  by  the  U.S.  Attorney’s 
Office  for  New  Jersey  and  the  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision of  the  Justice  Department.  The  action 
was  taken  after  a judge  dismissed  the  case 
against  the  two  troopers  charged  with  firing  1 1 
bullets  into  a van  carrying  four  unarmed  mi- 
nority men,  seriously  injuring  three,  during  a 
traffic  stop  on  April  23,  1998. 

New  Jersey  Attorney  General  John  Farmer 
is  appealing  Superior  Court  Judge  Andrew 
Smithson’s  ruling,  which  tossed  out  aggravated 
assault  charges  against  John  Hogan  and  at- 
tempted murder  and  aggravated  assault  charges 
against  James  Kenna.  Smithson’s  ruling  faulted 
prosecutors  for  misleading  grand  jurors  by  with- 
holding key  portions  of  the  law  regarding  the 
use  of  deadly  force  by  police. 


percent  of  the  nation’s  homicide  victims  were  black, 
and  98  percent  of  the  time,  so  were  their  assailants. 
Furthermore,  Greenberg  says,  police  need  to  leam 
how  to  disengage  from  a suspect  when  it  becomes 
apparent  that  a mistake  has  been  made. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — Rejecting  complaints  received 
by  the  ACLU,  officials  in  Charles  Mix  County  say  in 
May  that  they  believe  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Indians  pulled  over  on  traffic  stops  during  the  spring 
was  due  to  a change  in  the  jurisdiction  over  bench 
warrants.  Racial  profiling  complaints  increased,  they 
say,  when  a 1995  injunction  barring  anyone  other 
than  tribal  police  or  federal  agents  from  making 
criminal  arrests  on  the  Yankton  Sioux  Indian 
Reservation  was  lifted  in  December  1999. 

TENNESSEE  — Memphis,  Nashville.  Knoxville  and 
Chattanooga  are  among  36  law  enforcement 


agencies  in  the  state  that  sign  up  in  September  to 
be  part  of  a year-long,  voluntary  survey  to 
determine  whether  police  are  disenminating 
against  minority  motorists. 

TEXAS  — Members  of  four  local  civil  nghts  groups 
meet  in  October  with  San  Antonio  Police  Chief  Al 
Phillipus  to  urge  that  he  join  Arlington,  Austin  and 
Houston  in  maintaining  statistics  on  pedestrian 
and  automobile  traffic  stops 

While  white  dnvers  are  more  likely  to  be  pulled 
over  by  Texas  state  troopers,  blacks  and  Hispanics 
are  more  likely  to  have  their  vehicles  searched, 
according  to  a five-month  study  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  releases  in  October 

A statistical  analysis  of  traffic  stops  by  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  finds  that  in  1999,  black  drivers 


were  more  likely  to  be  ticketed  in  the  state’s  28  rural 
counties  than  were  whites.  In  its  review  ol  894,702 
tickets  issued  by  DPS  troopers,  blacks  were  found 
statewide  to  have  received  the  same  proportion  of 
tickets  as  their  statewide  driving-age  population  — 
about  10  percent.  But  in  28  mostly  rural  counties,  the 
newspaper  said,  blacks  received  at  least  double  the 
number  expected. 

The  Austin  Police  Department  says  in  September  it 
would  begin  keeping  data  on  the  races  of  those 
stopped  by  police. 

UTAH  — A Utah  Highway  Patrol  study  of  tickets 
issued  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Weber  Counties  dunng 
May  is  presented  by  the  agency  as  proof  that 
troopers  do  not  engage  in  racial  profiling.  According 
to  the  study,  83  percent  of  citations  were  issued  to 
whites  and  13  percent  to  Hispanics.  Motorists  from 
other  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  including  blacks, 
accounted  for  less  than  2 percent  of  tickets 

WASHINGTON  — Two  studies  released  in  the 
summer  find  that  blacks  received  a disproportionate 
amount  of  traffic  tickets  by  Seattle  police  officers.  In 
June,  a statistical  analysis  by  The  Seattle  Times  of 
some  324,000  citations  Issued  between  June  1995 
and  May  2000  shows  that  while  blacks  make  up  9 
percent  of  the  city's  population,  they  accounted  for 
18.6  percent  of  tickets  given  during  that  lime. 

Under  a new  plan  unveiled  in  August,  Seattle  police 
will  record  the  race  and  ethnicity  of  virtually  anyone 
stopped,  even  il  an  arrest  is  not  made.  The  data  will 
be  used  to  determine  whether  racial  profiling  exists  or 
whether  the  disproportion  of  tickets  Issued  to  blacks 
can  be  explained  by  other  factors. 

The  City  of  Seattle  and  its  police  department  are  the 
targets  of  a $100-mill!on  lawsuit  in  August,  alleging 
racial  profiling  of  blacks  and  other  minorities, 
negligent  hiring  and  training  of  officers  and  inad- 
equate discipline. 

A 97-1  vote  by  the  state's  House  of  Representatives 
in  March  endorses  a voluntary  data-collection  system 
initiated  by  the  State  Patrol  in  1999.  The  bill  would 
require  the  agency  to  record  gender,  race  and 
ethnicity  at  traffic  stops. 

Deputies  with  the  Yakima  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment will  not  participate  in  a voluntary  racial  profiling 
study,  Sheriff  Doug  Blair  says  in  June.  Blair,  a past 
president  of  the  state  chiefs  and  sheriffs  association, 
tells  the  state  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that  efforts 
to  log  the  race  of  drivers  could  lead  to  roadside 
conflicts  and  will  not  show  why  a stop  was  made. 

The  King  County  Sheriff’s  Department  will  not 
practice  racial  profiling,  but  will  continue  to  use 
legitimate’  profiling  to  single  out  suspicious  people, 
an  agency  spokesman  says  in  August.  Defense 
attorneys  for  a Seattle  man  charged  in  a drug  case 
found  records  suggesting  that  at  least  one  deputy 
was  praised  for  finding  “dirtbags"  driving  “beater  cars’ 
and  then  searching  them  by  using  minor  infractions 
as  a basis  for  the  stop. 

Far  from  finding  that  State  Patrol  troopers  single  out 
black  drivers  for  stops,  a five-month  study  released  in 
May  finds  that  both  African  Americans  and  whites  are 
pulled  over  more  often  than  either  American  Indians 
or  Asian  Americans.  According  to  the  report,  whites, 
who  make  up  88.8  percent  of  the  state’s  population, 
account  for  92.2  percent  of  all  stops.  Blacks,  who 
constitute  3.4  percent  of  the  population,  make  up  4 
percent  of  stops.  While  Asian  Amencans  are  5.9 
percent  of  Washington’s  population,  they  are  stopped 
just  2.9  percent  ol  the  time,  and  Indians,  1.9  percent 
of  the  population,  account  for  only  .9  percent  of  stops 
Hispanic  and  black  dnvers,  however,  are  arrested  or 
ticketed  more  frequently  at  stops  than  white  drivers 

WISCONSIN  - Milwaukee  Police  Chief  Arthur  Jones 
says  in  June  that  the  department's  zero-tolerance 
policy  toward  quality-of-life  crimes,  and  not  racial 
profiling,  is  responsible  for  minorities  being  ticketed  at 
a rate  two  to  three  times  that  for  whites.  From 
October  1998  to  October  1999,  minorities  received  70 
percent  of  all  traffic  tickets  and  75  percent  of 
municipal  non-traffic  tickets.  Blacks  accounted  for  58 
percent  all  traffic  tickets  and  58  percent  of  all  non- 
traffic tickets  in  the  downtown  area,  and  65  percent  of 
all  municipal  non-traffic  tickets. 
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The  people,  the  places, 
the  names  & the  faces 


In  cold  blood 

Instead  of  preparing  for  a swearing-in  ceremony  in  Decatur, 
Ga..  for  Derwin  Brown  in  December,  municipal  and  county 
officials  groped  for  answers  as  to  why  someone  would  assassi- 
nate DcKalb  County's  sheriff-elect. 

Brown.  46.  was  a 22-ycar  veteran  of  the  agency  with  a 
reputation  for  honesty  and  dedication.  He  was  gunned  down  in 
front  of  his  home  on  Dec.  15  while  returning  from  a private 
reception  to  celebrate  his  completion  of  officer  training.  He  was 
ambushed  and  shot  several  rimes  with  multiple  large-caliber 
weapons. 

“Assassination  is  an  appropriate  label  for  what  happened," 
said  Mildred  Jones,  a spokeswoman  for  the  DcKalb  County 
public  safety  department. 

A $45,000  reward  has  been  posted  and  the  FBI  has  been 
called  in  to  help  local  authorities  solve  the  case. 

Brown  had  won  a contentious  race  against  incumbent  Sidney 
Dorsey,  u former  Atlanta  homicide  detective.  He  had  vowed  to 
reform  the  department  and  many  believed  him  capable  of  turning 
around  an  agency  that  had  been  mired  in  political  infighting  and 
patronage. 

During  a runoff  in  August,  allegations  surfaced  that  Dorsey 
had  used  deputies  for  his  private  security  business  on  county 
time.  He  was  also  alleged  to  have  used  jail  inmates  to  rehabilitate 
homes  belonging  to  supporters  of  his  wife,  Atlanta  City  Council- 
woman  Sherry  Dorsey. 

Two  weeks  before  his  scheduled  swearing-in,  Brown  had 
already  told  38  employees  that  they  should  be  looking  for  new 
jobs.  He  also  called  for  an  ongoing  investigation  of  the  agency 
after  his  election. 

"For  30  years,  the  sheriff's  department  has  been  troubled." 
said  DcKalb  County  Superior  Court  Judge  Clarence  Seeliger, 
who  was  to  have  sworn  him  in  on  Dec.  18.  “He  represented  the 
best  hope  for  restoring  respect  to  the  sheriff's  department  that 
we've  ever  had.” 

General  understanding 

When  Gen.  Barry  McCaffrey  steps  down  on  Jan.  6 after 
managing  the  war  on  drugs  for  nearly  five  years,  he  will  be 
taking  with  him  a greater  understanding  of  how  the  nation's  drug 
problem  affects  every  segment  of  society. 

McCaffrey,  who  announced  his  resignation  as  White  House 
drug  czar  in  October,  said  at  that  lime  that  he  wanted  whichever 
candidate  became  president  to  have  a clean  slate  to  form  his  own 
policies  on  drug  abuse.  Since  his  appointment  by  President 
Clinton  in  1996,  McCaffrey,  57,  has  presided  over  an  office 
whose  budget  has  grown  from  $35  million  to  $500  million. 

During  those  years,  funding  for  treatment  alone  increased  by  35 
percent,  to  more  than  $3  billion,  with  money  for  prevention  and 
education  expanding  by  52  percent. 

In  1999,  McCaffrey  called  the  incarceration  of  nonviolent 
drug  offenders  a "failed  social  policy"  and  asked  for  a “historic 
shift"  that  would  integrate  drug  treatment  into  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

“1  think  I'm  far  more  confident  than  I was  before,"  McCaffrey 
told  The  Washington  Post.  "I  understand  this  is  not  a city 
problem.  Poor  people,  black  people,  brown  people  — it's  a 
problem  that  affects  every  part  of  our  society,"  he  said.  “The 
second  thing  1 understand  is  there  are  a lot  of  people  who  know 
what  they're  talking  about." 

McCaffrey,  who  previously  directed  drug  interdiction  from 
Panama  as  head  of  the  U.S.  Army's  Southern  Command,  said  he 
plans  to  write  a book  about  those  people,  from  scientists  to  drug 
addicts,  whom  he  considers  heroes  in  the  drug  war.  He  is  also 
considering  reluming  to  his  alma  mater,  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  to  leach  a course  on  national  security. 

As  director  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 
McCaffrey  has  been  praised  by  federal  law-enforcement 
authorities  for  his  stewardship  of  the  agency.  Often  outspoken 
when  he  disagreed  with  government  policies,  he  urged  Clinton  to 
spend  more  than  $1  billion  on  aid  to  three  Andean  nations,  with 
more  than  half  of  that  going  to  Colombia,  a country  he  called  “a 
flipping  nightmare  " 

Westward  ho 

It  only  took  two  years  before  Gil  Kerlikowske.  deputy 
director  of  the  Justice  Department's  Office  of  Community 
Oriented  Policing  Services,  realized  he  missed  being  “where  the 
rubber  hits  the  road"  — local  law  enforcement.  So  he  relumed  to 
his  real  love  in  August,  assuming  command  of  the  Seattle  Police 


Department. 

Kerlikowske,  50,  had  joined  the  federal  agency  after  nearly 
five  years  as  police  commissioner  in  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  a difficult 
environment  that  left  him  “fairly  tired,"  he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  He  took  the  position 
with  the  COPS  office 
assuming  he  would  retire 
from  there. 

“COPS  is  a good  program 
and  it’s  done  a lot  and  I’ve 
had  a great  opportunity  to  be 
part  of  it.  But  I think  you 
really  feel  most  fulfilled  at  the 
local  level,"  said 
Kerlikowske. 

High  on  his  agenda  for  the 
Seattle  department,  he  said, 
was  improving  the  agency’s 
morale  in  the  wake  of  the 
World  Trade  Organization 
riots  in  December  1999. 

Assessments  would  also  have 
to  be  conducted  of  recom- 
mendations made  by  several 
studies  of  the  incident,  with 
city  and  department  officials  considering  which  ones  to  suggest 
for  implementation. 

Kerlikowske  also  told  LEN  that  he  would  be  examining  the 
less-than-lelhal  force  options  for  the  department.  On  April  12, 
police  shot  and  killed  David  Walker,  a 40-year-old  black  man 
who  had  begun  shooting  at  employees  at  a Safeway  supermarket 
after  stealing  a container  of  orange  juice. 

A 28-year  law  enforcement  veteran,  Kerlikowske  began  his 
career  with  the  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Police  Department.  He  served 
as  chief  of  police  in  two  Florida  cities.  Port  St.  Lucie  and  Fort 
Pierce,  before  taking  command  in  Buffalo  in  1994. 

Crews  control 

Morale  took  an  upswing  at  the  Memphis  Police  Department  in 
July  when  Mayor  Willie  Herenton  tapped  acting  Police  Director 
Walter  Crews  to  assume  the  post  permanently. 

Crews  beat  out  a field  of  formidable  finalists,  including  Sonya 
Proctor,  a former  interim  police  chief  in  Washington,  DC., 

Joseph  J.  Santiago,  the  police  director  of  Newark,  N.J.,  and  Gil 
Kerlikowske,  the  former  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  police  commissioner, 
who  assumed  command  of  the  Seattle  Police  Department  in 
August. 

Crews,  who  joined  the  Memphis  department  in  1969,  is 
credited  with  establishing  the  agency’s  vaunted  Crisis  Interven- 
tion Team,  a nationally  recognized  model  for  handling  calls 
involving  emotionally  disturbed  individuals.  [See  related  story, 
Page  L]  He  is,  said  Herenton.  an  “insider  who  is  an  outsider." 

Although  the  mayor  described  himself  as  "emphatic”  about 
wanting  to  change  the  culture  of  the  department  — something  he 
believed  an  outsider  would  be  better  able  to  effect  — Crews’s 
commitment  to  turning  the  agency  around  changed  his  mind.  “He 
held  his  own  regarding  his  background,  training  and  vision," 
Herenton  told  The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Within  a week  after  being  named  on  July  13,  Crews  shook  up 
the  agency  by  terminating  the  appointments  of  Deputy  Director 
David  Dugger,  deputy  chiefs  Brenda  Jones  and  Sam  Moses, 
and  Richard  McBryde,  the  executive  commander  of  police 
administration.  Only  two  members  of  the  command  staff  survived 
the  house  cleaning:  Deputy  Chief  Robert  Wright,  who  oversees 
all  detective  divisions,  and  Deputy  Chief  Michael  Dodd,  the 
patrol  commander  for  the  West,  Central,  Downtown  and 
Northeast  precincts. 

James  Bolden,  a precinct  commander  whose  position  was 
eliminated  in  a 1997  reorganization,  was  brought  back  as  Crews’s 
second-in-command.  Bolden,  52,  has  served  in  the  homicide  and 
robbery  bureaus,  headed  internal  affairs  and  ran  the  training 
academy  during  a 32-year  career. 

“Quite  frankly,  I’ve  seen  a morale  surge  in  the  Memphis 
Police  Department  over  the  past  few  days,  in  great  part.  I think, 
because  we’ve  been  able  to  promote,  and  in  great  part  because  of 
a new  leadership  team,”  Crews  told  LEN.  “We’re  enthusiastic 
about  it  from  the  top,  and  it  kind  of  trickles  down." 

Baca  and  forth 

Citing  the  declining  health  of  his  parents  in  New  Mexico. 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  Police  Chief  Sam  Baca  said  in  July  that  he  would 


be  stepping  down  from  the  post  he  has  held  for  the  past  10  years. 

Baca,  51,  had  been  chosen  in  April  1990  to  succeed  retiring 
chief  Ron  Nenner.  During  his  tenure  he  brought  community 
policing  to  the  agency,  assigning  some  officers  to  housing 
projects  and  taking  a more  serious  approach  to  domestic  violence 
cases.  Part  of  the  department’s  policy  manual  was  rewritten  to 
win  accreditation  from  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  for  Law 
Enforcement  Agencies. 

But  Baca  also  stirred  controversy,  as  he  did  in  Albuquerque 
where  he  served  as  chief  of  his  hometown  department  for  five 
years  beginning  in  1985.  In  Lakeland,  where  more  than  half  of 
the  officers  lived  outside  the  city  limits,  he  billed  as  a crime- 
fighting measure  a plan  allowing  them  to  drive  their  patrol 
vehicles  home. 

Discontent  among  the  rank-and-file  there  also  rose  amid 
charges  of  favoritism  in  promotions,  transfers  and  job  assign- 
ments. Still,  officers  soundly  rejected  a unionization  proposal  in 
1991  by  a vote  of  127-40,  and  again  in  1999  by  a vote  of  1 11-87. 

In  Albuquerque,  where  Baca  began  his  career  as  a patrol 
officer  in  1970,  an  audit  of  the  agency  in  1987  showed  that  as 
chief,  he  had  ordered  investigations  of  prominent  citizens, 
including  the  publisher  of  the  city’s  morning  newspaper. 

Although  he  denied  issuing  the  order,  Baca  corrected  that 
problem  and  others  within  the  120  days  he  was  given  to  do  so. 

His  resignation  from  the  Lakeland  force,  he  said,  is  in  no  way 
connected  to  an  incident  involving  his  boss.  City  Manager  Gene 
Strickland.  In  February,  Baca  gave  Strickland  a ride  home  after 
the  official  was  stopped  for  having  expired  license  tags.  Baca  had 
been  called  to  the  scene  by  a subordinate  who  had  determined 
that  while  not  drunk,  Strickland  had  been  drinking.  He  took  only 
one  portion  of  the  drunken  driving  test. 

Baca  acknowledged  giving  Strickland  a lift  just  weeks  before 
announcing  his  departure.  The  incident,  said  Mayor  Buddy 
Fletcher,  "has  been  an  embarrassment  to  a number  of  us 
involving  in  this,  our  city.  I know  the  chief  and  Gene,  and  I’m 
sure... something  like  this  will  never  happen  again.” 

In  his  resignation  letter  to  Strickland,  Baca  said  he  would  stay 
until  the  selection  of  a new  chief  is  made,  unless  his  parents' 
health  deteriorates  further. 

Marshal  Marshall 

Taking  his  oath  before  a group  of  dignitaries  that  included  at 
least  one  who  had  served  on  the  bench  with  his  distinguished 
father,  John  Marshall,  the  son  of  the  late  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Thurgood  Marshall,  was  swom  in  on  Feb.  1 as  the 
nation’s  first  African 
American  director  of  the  U.S. 

Marshals  Service. 

Marshall,  4 1 , joked  that  he 
would  be  giving  up  the  title 
of  “Marshal  Marshall."  or 
even  better,  “M-squared.”  He 
succeeded  Eduardo 
Gonzalez,  a former  Tampa 
police  chief  who  stepped 
down  in  1999  to  be  closer  to 
his  family  in  Miami. 

Beginning  his  career  as  a 
Virginia  state  trooper, 

Marshall  later  became  a 
special  agent  for  the  state’s 
Bureau  of  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion. Senator  Charles  Robb. 

(D.-Va.),  noted  that  he  had 
received  one  of  the  last  letters 
written  by  Justice  Marshall, 
who  died  in  1993,  asking  that 
his  son  be  recommended  for  appointment  as  U.S.  Marshal  at  the 
federal  courthouse  in  Alexandria.  Marshall  was  named  to  that 
post  in  1994. 

Marshall  said  among  his  first  priorities  would  be  dispelling 
the  notion  that  the  agency  is  an  old-boy  network  where  minorities 
find  career  advancement  difficult  He  touted  the  role  that  the 
Marshals  Service  had  played  in  desegregating  public  schools  by 
escorting  black  children  to  class,  and  pointed  out  that  his 
swearing-in  was  being  held  on  the  first  day  of  Black  History 
Month. 

Present  at  the  ceremony  were  Justice  John  Paul  Stevens, 
whose  term  overlapped  with  that  of  the  elder  Marshall’s,  as  well 
as  Justice  David  Souter  and  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno.  “I 
know  he  hears  me  when  I say.  'Thanks  Dad.  I miss  you  and  1 
love  you,”’  said  Marshall. 


Kerlikowske 

Going  coastal 
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Over  and  out 


Former  Hampton,  Va.,  Police  Chief  Pat  G.  Minetti  may  still 
have  much  to  offer  the  city  he  served  for  45  years  — it  just  won't 
be  as  its  mayor. 

Announcing  he  would  enter  the  May  2 mayoral  race  just 
weeks  after  his  retirement  in  January,  Minetti  was  beaten  by  City 
Council  member  Mamie  Locke,  who  won  48  percent  of  the  vote 
to  become  Hampton’s  first  African-American  mayor. 

Minetti,  67,  was  appointed  chief  in  1972  and  held  that  post  for 
28  years.  During  his  long 
tenure,  there  are  few  if  any 
programs  within  the  agency 
that  he  did  not  initiate, 
including  Neighborhood 
Watch  and  a wide  range  of 
school  programs  such  as 
Officer  Friendly,  which  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
nation  when  the  Hampton 
Police  Department  adopted  it 
more  than  20  years  ago. 

“In  fact,”  Minetti  told  Law 
Enforcement  News,  “they're 
still  using  that  kit  in  school.” 

Such  programs  have  been 
expanded  and  now  cover  the 
city's  middle  and  high 
schools.  During  the  1980s, 

Minetti  established  two- 
person  anti-crime  details  and  brought  drug-sniffing  dogs  into  the 
schools.  “I  would  like  to  think  that’s  one  of  the  main  reasons  we 
kept  the  drugs  out  of  the  high  schools,"  he  said. 

What  Minetti  has  found  most  gratifying  about  these  programs, 
he  said,  is  their  collaborative  nature.  “I  think  we  have  nationally 
renowned  school  programs,  and  in  the  community  we  have  our 
community-oriented  policing,  our  crime  watch,  and  all  these 
things  have  made  a positive  impact  on  our  citizenry,"  he  said. 


Minetti 

28  and  out 


Too  smart?  Too  bad. 

Sometimes,  so  the  saying  goes,  it’s  better  to  be  lucky  than 
smart.  Robert  Jordan  is  apparently  more  than  smart  enough  to 
become  a police  officer;  what  he  doesn’t  have  is  luck,  at  least  in 
the  courts. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  in  New 
York  ruled  in  October  that  the  New  London,  Conn.,  Police 
Department  did  not  discriminate  against  Jordan  when  it  deemed 
him  too  intelligent  to  join  the  agency. 

Jordan,  who  took  a pre-employment  IQ  test  in  1996,  scored 
significantly  higher  than  other  test-takers.  His  score,  33,  was  the 
same  as  would  be  expected  of  a chemist,  electrical  engineer, 
administrator  or  computer  programmer.  New  London  officials 
only  interviewed  candidates  who  scored  in  the  20-  to  27-point 
range.  Scores  within  that  range  would  indicate  an  IQ  of  104,  or 
what  would  be  expected  of  a general  officer  worker,  bank  teller 
or  salesperson. 

The  appellate  court,  in  upholding  the  ruling  of  a Federal 
judge,  concluded  that  the  same  standards  were  applied  by  New 
London  officials  to  everyone  who  took  the  test.  Jordan,  the  court 
stated,  had  not  been  the  victim  of  discrimination  because  of  his 
high  mark  on  the  exam. 


Louisiana  milestone 

History  was  made  last  summer  with  the  appointment  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Terry  Landry  as  the  first  black  superintendent  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Police. 

A 22-year  veteran  who  served  as  deputy  superintendent  for 
more  than  a year  prior  to  his  promotion,  Landry  replaced  Col. 

W.R.  “Rut”  Whittington. 

Frustrated  by  recent  budget  cuts,  Whittington  abruptly 
resigned  after  more  than  four  years  at  the  helm.  Although  he  had 
previously  asserted  that  he  would  stay  on  “as  long  as  they  want 
me  to  be  here,"  he  did  an  about-face  just  five  days  after  a meeting 
with  Gov.  Mike  Foster  in  July,  saying  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  department  if  "someone  else  was  in  command 
during  the  current  downsizing." 

The  appointment  of  Landry,  who  previously  worked  in  the 
agency's  crime  laboratory,  gaming  enforcement  division  and 
criminal  investigation  bureau,  was  viewed  by  observers  as  a wise 
move  both  politically  and  professionally. 

"This  appointment  is  most  appropriate  and  timely  and  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  significant  appointments  of  an 
African  American  by  any  governor  of  Louisiana,"  said  State 
Senator  Cleo  Fields,  a Democrat  from  Baton  Rouge  who  chairs 
The  Louisiana  Legislative  Black  Caucus. 

End  of  an  earful 

Gerald  Arenherg,  the  colorful  and  often  controversial 
executive  director  of  the  National  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
(NACOP),  died  on  Nov.  16  at  the  age  of  70  after  a two-year 
struggle  with  cancer. 

Arenberg  began  his  career  as  a deputy  sheriff  in  Cook  County, 


/ 

People  on 

Appointments  and  promotions,  dismissals  and  retirements 
all  play  a pan  in  changing  the  look  of  law  enforcement 
leadership  from  year  to  year.  Following  is  a sample  of  how  the 
landscape  looks  following  its  shakeups  of 2000. 

H Law  enforcement  agency  officials,  of  course,  were  not  the 
only  ones  to  move  on  in  2000.  The  same  could  be  said  of  a 
number  of  the  country’s  top  federal  administrators.  Among 
these  were  Jeremy  TVavis,  director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice;  Laurie  Robinson,  the  assistant  attorney  general  for 
the  Justice  Department's  Office  of  Justice  Programs,  and  Shay 
Bilchik,  who  ran  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention.  Travis,  on  whose  watch  came  the  creation 
of  the  Office  of  Community  Oriented  Policing  Services,  joined 
the  Urban  Institute  as  a senior  fellow  at  its  Law  and  Behavior 
Program.  Robinson,  who  managed  the  disbursement  of  some 
$4  billion  in  grant  funds  and  oversaw  the  development  and 
administration  of  programs  created  under  the  1994  Crime 
Control  Act  as  Violence  Against  Women  Office  and  drug 
courts,  said  she  had  no  immediate  plans  other  than  to  travel 
and  write.  Bilchik  left  in  February  to  become  executive 
director  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America.  Under  his 
administration,  OJJDP  funded  the  SafeFutures  program  and  the 
Juvenile  Mentoring  Program. 

H The  Houston  field  office  of  the  FBI  was  assigned  a new 
special  agent  in  chaige  in  October,  as  Rick  Mosquera  came  to 
Texas  from  the  Baltimore  office.  And  after  25  years  with  the 
bureau.  Lewis  Schiliro.  the  man  who  described  his  job  as  head 
of  the  New  York  field  office  as  similar  to  having  the  best  seat 
at  a Broadway  show,  retired  in  March.  He  was  replaced  by 
Barry  W.  Mawn,  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  Boston  field 
office... 

H Elsewhere,  well-traveled  Elgin,  111.,  Police  Chief  Charles 
Gruber  retired  in  January  and  became  the  new  chief  of  South 
Barrington,  111.,  in  April....  In  Gloucester  City,  N.J.,  city 
officials  chose  a 22-year  department  veteran,  William 
Johnson  Sr„  to  succeed  retiring  chief  Theodore  Howarth  on 
March  2.  ..  Charles  Cola,  who  spent  seven  years  as  head  of 
the  Yonkers,  N.Y..  Police  Officers’  Association,  hopped  the 
fence  in  March  to  become  the  city’s  police  commissioner.  He 
succeeded  Joseph  P.  Cassino,  who  retired 

H The  Worcester,  Mass.,  Police  Department  lost  its  long- 
time chief,  Edward  P.  Gardella,  in  September.  A 31-year 
veteran  who  spent  nine  years  at  the  helm,  Gardella  was  known 
for  the  cordial  relationship  he  maintained  with  the  city's 
ACLU  chapter  . ..  Sheriff  Don  Hozempa  of  Wright  County. 
Minn.,  called  it  a career  in  May  after  1 1 years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Gary  Miller,  a colleague  for  nearly  all  of  the  27 
years  Hozempa  had  spent  with  the  agency....  Largo,  Fla., 

Police  Chief  Jerry  Boechle  retired  on  Oct.  1 amid  a scandal 
involving  some  officers  who  allegedly  had  sexual  relationships 
with  members  of  a Law  Enforcement  Explorer  post.  A 31 -year 
police  veteran  who  had  spent  the  past  20  years  with  the  Largo 
force,  Boechle  said  he  made  his  decision  after  being  hospital- 
ized for  heart  problems  in  June  ... 

H Mitchell  J.  Brown,  a former  director  of  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Public  Safety  and  the  city  of  Cleveland's 
director  of  public  safety,  was  named  public  safety  director  in 
Columbus  in  April....  Once  one  of  New  York  City’s  highest- 
ranking  black  police  officials,  Wilbur  L.  Chapman,  commis- 
sioner of  the  city’s  Department  of  Transportation,  was  selected 
to  lead  the  Bridgeport,  Conn..  Police  Department  beginning 

Sept.  1 Rich  Square,  N.C.,  came  to  a standstill  on  July  22 

as  the  town  turned  out  to  say  farewell  to  Police  Chief  Joe 
White,  who  was  killed  during  a traffic  stop  six  days  earlier. 
White  was  the  first  homicide  in  Rich  Square  in  ut  least  four 
years. ...  Joseph  R.  Price,  a 24-year  veteran  of  the  Montgom- 
ery County,  Md.,  Police  Department,  look  up  the  reins  in 
Leesburg,  Va.,  on  March  1.  He  succeeded  Keith  A.  Stiles, 
whom  town  officials  fired  in  April,  citing  the  high  turnover 
rate  of  the  department  and  because  they  said  Stiles  was  too 
quick  to  order  internal  investigations.... 

H Russ  Leach  took  command  of  the  Riverside,  Calif- 
Police  Department  in  September.  A former  deputy  director  of 
the  DARE  America  program  and  former  police  chief  in  El 
Paso,  Texas,  Leach  was  chosen  after  an  exhaustive  search  to 
replace  Jerry  Carroll,  who  resigned  in  January  amid  contro- 
versy over  the  promotion  of  minority  officers  and  the  firing  of 
the  officers  who  shot  and  killed  Trisha  Miller  in  1998....  The 
longest-serving  chief  in  Monroe  County,  Pa..  Banett 
Township's  Robert  LaBar,  retired  in  March  after  28  years. 
Former  Metro-Dade  County,  Fla.,  Maj.  Dan  Flynn  was  sworn 
in  Sept.  25  as  the  new  chief  of  Savannah.  Ga.  The  49-year-old 
Flynn  succeeded  David  Gellatly,  who  retired  in  December 
1999  after  serving  in  the  post  for  19  years. . . 

U Roger  Aiken  was  named  chief  of  the  Bloomington.  Ill- 
Police  Department  in  August  after  the  unexpected  death  of 
Chief  Dennis  O’Brien  that  same  month.  O'Brien  had 
succeeded  Dick  Ryan,  who  retired  on  July  28. . ..  Fountain, 


the  move 

Colo.,  Police  Chief  Larry  Buldanado  resigned  last  summer 
after  11  years....  Richard  “Rick"  Barnhart  replaced  Don 
Rice  as  chief  of  the  West  Carrollton.  Ohio.  Police  Depart- 
ment. ..  Winamac,  Ind.,  Police  Chief  Scott  Taylor  was  ousted 
from  his  position  in  June  and  demoted  to  deputy  by  the  City 
Council,  which  cited  irreconcilable  differences.  First  Sgt.  Jeff 
Heims,  a nephew  of  council  member  Jack  Winters,  was 
named  interim  chief.  Chief  Dale  Howard  of  the  Cleveland, 
Okla.,  Police  Department  resigned  on  July  22  after  more  than 
six  years  to  take  a private  sector  position. . . . 

U Maj.  Willie  Johnson  was  selected  on  July  22  by 
Greenville,  S.C.,  Mayor  Knox  White  to  become  the  city’s  first 
black  police  chief....  Louisville,  Ky.,  public  safety  director  1 
Ron  Ricucci  tendered  his  resignation  on  Sept.  1 to  become  the 
new  chief  in  Front  Royal,  Va....  North  Carolina  Gov.  Jim 
Hunt  named  fonner  Winston-Salem  Police  Chief  George 
Sweat  to  head  the  state’s  Department  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  on  July  20....  Frank  Drew,  Sheriff  of 
Virginia  Beach,  Vi,  for  12  years,  retired  last  summer  after  a 
30-year  career  in  law  enforcement. . .. 

U Wrightsvillc,  N.C.,  Police  Chief  Joe  Noble  took  a 
medical  retirement  in  September,  after  he  was  diagnosed  with 
neuromyotonia,  an  extremely  rare  autoimmune  disease... 
Parma.  Ohio,  Police  Chief  Gary  Palinkas  retired  in  September 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mark  Manning,  u 46-year-old  cuptuin 
and  graduate  of  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute’s 
School  of  Police  Staff  and  Command, . Tim  Huyworth,  u 
former  seigeant  with  the  Fayetteville,  N.C.,  Police  Department, 
was  appointed  chief  in  Zebulon,  N.C. . . . Warren,  R.I.,  Police 
Chief  Ely  Barkett  retired  on  Nov.  21.... 

H Jim  Harrison,  who  had  served  20  years  as  police  chief  in 
his  hometown  of  Winchester,  N.H.,  retired  in  September.. 
Another  long-serving  police  chief.  Morton  Hetznecker  of 
Hartland,  Wis.,  retired  in  June  after  27  years  os  the  town’s  top 
cop.  Lieut.  Robert  Rosch  was  chosen  as  the  new  chief..., 
Morton,  Wash-  Police  Chief  Dan  Mortensen,  who  had  been 
fired  after  an  audit  found  sloppy  paperwork  and  unsecured 
crime  evidence,  was  reinstated  to  his  job  by  the  town’s  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  June,...  Daniel  Skip  Muhan  was 
named  chief  in  Elkton,  Md-  in  April,  replacing  Charles 
Jagoe,  who  was  dismissed  in  January,  reportedly  over  efforts 
to  unionize  the  city’s  officers. . . Robert  Jackson,  former 
chief  of  Lansing,  Mich-  was  named  head  of  the  Mississippi 
Department  of  Corrections.  Jackson  is  also  a former  Juckson, 
Miss.,  police  chief.  Dan  Strange,  a retired  DEA  official,  was 
named  to  head  the  state  Bureau  of  Narcotics,. . . 

1 Jim  Montgomery,  who  was  hired  amid  controversy  as 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  police  chief,  left  office  the  same  way  on  Feb. 

1,  resigning  amid  a sexual  harassment  investigation.  Mont- 
gomery hud  been  hired  in  1997  from  Hastings.  Neb.,  despite 
two  civil  discrimination  suits  filed  against  him  there....  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark-  Capt.  Nathaniel  Clark  was  named  chief  in 
February,  succeeding  Brad  King,  who  left  to  become  public 
safety  director  for  the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock.  .. 
Carlo  Cudio.  who  oversaw  1,500  sworn  and  civilian  personnel 
as  a top  Los  Angeles  police  official,  returned  to  his  native  state 
in  June  to  become  chief  of  the  50-membcr  Glen  Ellyn,  Ill- 
police  force.... 

U Joe  Hinojosa  resigned  June  26  after  a year  as  police 
chief  of  Premont,  Texas,  saying  that  the  newly  elected  City 
Council,  filled  with  allies  of  the  mayor,  wouldn't  work  with 
him.. ..  Hercil  Gartin,  the  90-year-old  former  police  chief  of 
Huntington,  W.  Va-  was  named  interim  sheriff  of  Cabell 
County  in  May,  filling  out  the  term  of  Dallun  Fields,  who  died 
of  cancer  May  4.  In  November,  Kim  Wolfe  was  elected 
sheriff....  Macomb  County,  Mich.,  Sheriff  William  Hackel. 
who  had  held  office  for  23  years,  was  convicted  April  27  of 
raping  a woman  at  a sheriffs'  conference  and  sentenced  to  3 to 
15  years  in  prison.  His  son,  sheriff's  Inspector  Mark  Hackel. 
was  elected  in  November  to  succeed  his  imprisoned  fulher.... 

H Marshall.  Texas,  Police  Chief  Charles  Williams  resigned 
in  April  from  the  state’s  Commission  on  I jw  Enforcement 
Officers  Standards  and  Education,  amid  an  uproar  over  racial 
slurs  he  made  against  blacks  in  1998.  He  remains  chief  in 
Marshall.  . Bruce,  Miss.,  Police  Chief  EJ.  Bobo  and 
Assistant  Chief  Larry  Swanson  were  fired  May  6 after  the 
city's  Board  of  Aldermen  found  a lack  of  unity  and  communi- 
cation in  the  department.  In  mid-June,  state  highway  patrol 
veteran  Paul  Hendrix  was  tapped  as  the  town's  new  chief...  . 

H In  May.  Arkansas  got  its  first  black  sheriff  when  Bobby 
Eggleston  was  named  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Drew 
County  Sheriff  Tommy  Free.  Just  nine  hours  later,  T.L.  Green 
became  the  state’s  second  black  sheriff  when  he  took  the  post 
in  Phillips  County....  Skagway,  Alaska.  Police  Chief  Scott 
Eddy  may  have  been  just  40  years  old,  but  with  21  years  of 
law  enforcement  service,  he  was  old  enough  to  retire,  which  he 
did  on  May  3 1 after  eight  years  as  chief.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Dennis  Spurrier. 
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III.,  and  later  served  as  chief  of  police  in  the  Chicago  suburb  of 
Golf.  In  1978,  he  organized  and  became  the  director  of  the 
NACOP.  Through  that  organization  and  the  earlier  American 
Federation  of  Police  that  he  had  helped  found  in  1966,  Arenberg 
became  a frequent  spokesman  for  police  needs  and  policies, 
campaigning  to  have  all  officers  outfitted  with  bulletproof  vests. 
He  also  realized  a life-long  goal  of  establishing  the  American 
Police  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum 

The  museum,  an  earlier  version  of  which  was  built  in  I960, 
moved  in  1990  from  southwestern  Florida  to  a former  FBI 
building  in  Miami.  It  serves  as  a memorial  to  officers  slain  in  the 
line  of  duty. 

Arenberg  came  up  with  the  concept  after  nearly  being  killed 
by  a drunken  driver  while  directing  traffic  in  1955,  recalled  Jim 
Gordon,  a friend  and  executive  editor  of  publications  for  the  hall 
of  fame. 

“He  was  in  the  hospital  for  months,"  he  told  The  Associated 
Press.  "When  he  did  pull  through,  he  felt  there  was  a reason  for 
that.  That  reason  became  his  dream  to  honor  and  remember 
officers  who  gave  the  ultimate  sacrifice  — their  lives." 

Home  grown 

Candidates  for  police  chief  do  not  come  any  more  highly 
recommended  than  did  Ralph  Mendoza,  who  was  hand-picked 
by  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Chief  Thomas  Windham  to  run  the 
department  on  an  interim  basis  in  the  months  before  Windham's 
death. 

The  imprimatur  of  Windham,  the  city's  top  cop  for  15  years, 
whom  many  still  consider  irreplaceable,  was  apparently  enough 
for  municipal  officials  to  forgo  a national  search  last  year  and 
swear  in  Mendoza  on  Feb.  I . 

Mendoza  hud  assumed  command  of  the  1,200-member 
department  as  acting  chief  after  Windham  went  on  medical  leave 
in  August  1999  for  treatment  of  a malignant  tumor.  One  month 
later,  Mendoza  was  thrust  into  the  national  spotlight  when  a 
gunman  opened  fire  at  the  Wedgwood  Baptist  Church,  killing 
seven  people  and  leaving  many  more  wounded.  It  was  Mendoza’s 
professionalism  during  this  episode  that  many  believe  sold  city 
officials  on  making  his  appointment  permanent. 

“(Mendozal  not  only  impressed  me,  but  he  impressed  the 
entire  world  for  his  ability  to  handle  probubly  the  worst  situation 
any  police  chief  or  city  could  be  in."  said  Becky  Haskin.  a City 
Council  member. 

Promoted  to  second-in-command  in  1997.  Mendoza  was  the 
city’s  first  Hispanic  deputy  chief  and  is  now  the  first  minority- 
group  member  to  lead  the  agency.  He  will  not  try  to  emulate  a 
chief  who  was  an  icon,  he  said.  “You  will  never  meet  or  exceed 
the  expectations  people  have  of  you."  Mendoza  said  in  The  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram. 

Windham  died  on  Jan.  12  at  the  age  of  61  after  a six-month 
battle  with  cancer.  A former  Los  Angles  police  official,  he  was 
among  the  longest-serving  chiefs  of  any  major  city  and  wus 
described  as  John  Wayne  and  Gary  Cooper  rolled  into  one. 
Windham  was  so  tough,  said  City  Councilman  Jim  Lane,  that  he 
was  like  the  “oldest  pair  of  cowboy  boots  that  the  oldest  cowboy 
in  the  United  States  is  wearing." 

Between  1986,  the  year  Windham  was  hired,  and  1998,  Fort 
Worth's  murder  rate  dropped  from  202  to  67.  Major  crimes  fell 
from  a peak  of  77.595  in  1991  to  35.492  in  1998.  He  championed 
programs  including  Code  Blue  and  Weed  and  Seed.  Windham 
was  particularly  revered  by  the  city's  African  American  commu- 
nity. 

"Whenever  things  got  rough  in  this  city.  Chief  Thomas  Ray 
Windham  never  asked  us  to  come  to  his  office.  He  would  always 
come  to  where  we  were  in  our  community,"  said  The  Rev.  W.G. 
Daniels,  a founding  member  of  Ministep.  Against  Crime. 

The  doctor  is  out 

Having  fulfilled  the  commitment  he  had  made  to 
Connecticut's  governor,  renowned  forensic  scientist  Henry  C. 

Lee  said  in  April  that  he  would  be  leaving  the  post  of  public- 
safety  commissioner  after  just  two  years. 

"I  have  finished  the  projects  I promised  the  governor  I would 
get  done,  and  now  it  is  time  for  me  to  step  back."  he  announced. 
Lee  also  said  he  would  giving  up  his  post  of  15  years  as  director 
of  the  state  police  lab  in  Meriden. 

A native  of  Taiw  an,  where  he  was  a police  captain,  the  61- 
year-old  Lee  attended  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  on  a 
scholarship  after  emigrating  to  the  United  States.  In  1975  he 
earned  a doctorate  in  biochemistry  from  New  York  University, 
working  his  way  through  college  by  teaching  kung  fu. 

In  1986,  he  garnered  worldwide  attention  when  he  proved 
with  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  human  remains  that  Helle 
Crafts,  a flight  attendant,  had  been  killed  and  fed  into  a wood 
chipper  by  her  husband,  an  airline  pilot.  It  was  the  first  murder 
case  in  the  stale  to  be  won  without  a corpse. 


Lee  also  helped  free  murder  defendant  O J.  Simpson  when  he 
testified  that  his  analysis  of  the  bloody  sock  found  that  the  blood 
had  been  rubbed  in.  not  splattered,  lending  credence  to  the  theory 
that  the  evidence  had  been  planted  by  police. 

Considered  a skilled  expert  witness,  Lee  donates  his  $100,000 
fee  to  charity,  believing  that  he  is  testifying  for  the  forensic  facts, 
not  the  prosecution  or  the  defense. 

Lee  had  declined  the  position  of  public  safety  commissioner 
at  least  twice  before  accepting  it  in  1998  at  the  request  of  Gov. 
John  Rowland,  after  the  state  had  just  lost  its  third  commissioner 
in  four  years.  Dean  Pagani,  a spokesman  for  Rowland,  pointed 
out  that  the  governor  had  convinced  Lee  twice  before  to  stay  on 
longer  than  he  wanted  to,  "and  he  realizes  that  Dr.  Lee  feels  now 
it's  lime  for  him  to  step  down.” 

The  agency  will  now  be  in  the  hands  of  Arthur  Spada,  a 
Connecticut  Superior  Court  judge  who  stepped  down  from  the 
bench  in  May  to  take  the  public-safety  post. 

Spada,  68,  had  led  the  grand  jury  investigation  of  police 
corruption  in  Hartford.  As  public  safety  commissioner,  he  plans 
to  reduce  lawlessness  and  accidents  on  the  state’s  highways  and 
roads,  he  said.  Spada  will  also  oversee  completion  of  a new 
police  communication  system  to  replace  a 60-year-old  network 
that  has  been  plagued  by  dead  spots  in  some  parts  of  the  state. 


Mixed  reviews 


After  a 4'/^ -year  term  during  which  phenomenal  success  in 
rolling  back  crime  was  offset  by  incidents  of  shocking  police 
brutality  and  tactics  that  some  argued  were  excessively  intrusive, 
New  York  City  Police  Commissioner  Howard  Safir  announced 
his  resignation  on  Aug.  8 to  become  a consultant  with  an  Atlanta- 
based  corporate  investigations  firm 

Safir,  58,  will  join  ChoicePoint.  one  of  the  nation’s  laigest 
pre-employment  screening  firms,  with  4,000  employees  in  22 
cities.  The  position,  he  said,  will  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
continue  advocating  the  increased  use  of  forensic  DNA  testing  in 
law  enforcement. 

While  Safir  was  given  a standing  ovation  from  six  rows  of 
senior  police  officials  in  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  City  Hall  at 


Howard  Safir  (I.)  applauds  his  successor,  Bernard  Kerik 


the  end  of  his  remarks,  critics  offered  a starkly  different  interpre- 
tation of  Safir’s  record  at  news  conferences  of  their  own. 

According  to  City  Council  Speaker  Peter  F.  Vallone.  the 
commissioner  concentrated  too  heavily  on  numbers  and  not 
enough  on  the  communities  that  would  be  affected  by  some  of  his 
policies.  "There  was  an  overemphasis  on  statistics,"  Vallone  told 
The  New  York  Times.  ’The  next  commissioner  should  be 
concerned  about  numbers  and  about  people." 

Safir  was  named  the  city’s  fire  commissioner  in  1994  by 
Mayor  Rudolph  W.  Giuliani  after  26  years  in  federal  law 
enforcement.  In  1996,  he  replaced  William  Bratton  as  police 
commissioner.  Although  the  city’s  crime  began  its  sharp  decline 
during  Bratton’s  tenure,  it  continued  after  Safir  took  the  helm. 
Between  1998  and  1999,  a 7.8-percent  drop  in  major  crimes  was 
recorded  city  wide.  Homicides  hit  an  all-time  low  of  671  last  year. 

Despite  those  achievements,  Safir's  legacy  also  includes  such 
incidents  as  the  station  house  torture  of  Abner  Louima  in  1997 
and  the  fatal  shooting  in  1998  of  Amadou  Diallo.  Safir  was  also 
criticized  for  releasing  the  sealed  juvenile  records  of  Patrick 
Donsmond.  an  unarmed  security  guard  who  was  shot  and  killed 
in  March  during  a confrontation  with  plainclothes  officers  who 
had  tried  to  initiate  a reverse  drug  sting. 

Safir  had  announced  in  May  that  he  was  suffering  from 
prostate  cancer,  but  said  his  decision  to  resign  was  not  related  to 
his  illness. 

Replacing  the  commissioner  lauded  by  Giuliani  as  the 
greatest  in  city  history  was  Bernard  B.  Kerik,  commissioner 
of  the  city's  Department  of  Corrections.  Kerik.  44,  was  selected 


from  a pool  of  three  finalists,  including  Chief  of  Department 
Joseph  P.  Dunne,  the  city’s  top  uniformed  officer. 

Kerik  is  known  for  reshaping  the  trouble-plagued  Corrections 
Department  with  a data-driven  approach  that  uses  statistical 
yardsticks  to  measure  the  performance  of  employees  in  130 
different  categories.  He  met  the  mayor  when  Giuliani,  a former 
federal  prosecutor,  made  his  first  run  for  office  in  1989.  Kerik.  a 
former  narcotics  officer,  coordinated  Giuliani's  security  detail 
during  the  second  and  successful  campaign  in  1993.  He  was 
appointed  first  deputy  commissioner  of  correction  at  that  time. 

Critics  complained  that  Kerik  does  not  have  a college  degree, 
something  the  agency  requires  of  its  superior  officers.  He  was 
also  not  backed  by  Safir.  Many  in  both  the  department  and  the 
community  had  hoped  Giuliani  would  choose  Dunne,  a 31 -year 
veteran  who  has  since  been  moved  into  the  first  deputy 
commissioner's  spot  vacated  by  Patrick  Kelleher.  who  retired  in 
August  to  become  head  of  worldwide  security  at  Merrill  Lynch. 

Fallout  over  Miami 

It  began  in  November  1999  with  a 6-year-old  Cuban  refugee 
named  Elian  Gonzalez  and  it  ended  in  May  with  the  replacement 
of  Miami  City  Manager  Donald  Warshaw  and  Police  Chief 
William  O’Briea 

The  shakeup  at  City  Hall  in  2000  followed  the  April  22  pre- 
dawn raid  by  federal  agents  that  removed  the  boy  from  the  home 
of  his  Miami  relatives  and  returned  him  to  his  father.  In  the 
aftermath,  Mayor  Joe  Carollo  ordered  Warshaw  to  fire  O’Brien, 
who  had  failed  to  inform  the  mayor  about  the  pending  federal 
action.  Warshaw  refused  and  was  dismissed.  O'Brien  subse- 
quently quit,  citing  Carollo  as  a divisive  force  in  the  city. 

But  the  real-life  Miami  soap  opera  did  not  end  there.  A 
Miami-Dade  Circuit  Court  granted  a temporary  restraining  order 
on  May  3 preventing  Carollo  from  dismissing  Warshaw.  It  gave 
the  city  manager  10  days  to  prove  he  was  being  fired  for  refusing 
to  break  city  and  state  laws. 

According  to  court  documents,  Warshaw  sent  a two-page 
letter  to  the  Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforcement,  alleging 
that  Carollo  had  ordered  the  city's  police  department  to  investi- 
gate journalists,  Spanish-language  radio  hosts  and  supporters  of 
political  opponents.  Circuit  Judge  Steve  Levine,  however,  found 
insufficient  evidence  to  support  claims  that  the  mayor  had 
violated  the  city's  charter. 

When  the  clock  ran  out  on  the  temporary  injunction,  Warshaw 
was  replaced  by  Carlos  Gimenez,  the  city's  fire  chief,  who  was 
sworn  in  on  May  9. 

• As  his  last  act  as  city  manager,  Warshaw  appointed  Raul 
Martinez  as  police  chief.  The  24-year  law  enforcement  veteran, 
who  had  been  serving  as  assistant  city  manager,  became  the  first 
Hispanic  to  lead  the  department. 

His  selection  was  not  approved  by  Carollo,  who  one  day  after 
Martinez’s  swearing  in  on  May  1 called  it  an  example  of  the 
“immoral,  unethical  actions”  taken  by  Warshaw  on  his  way  out. 

It  takes  all  types 

Heroism  comes  in  many  forms  — making  a rescue  in  near 
zero  temperatures,  continuing  to  fire  after  being  pierced  by 
bullets  and  shrapnel,  surviving  a shootout  with  a murderer  — and 
at  least  10  such  heroes  were  honored  this  year  by  the  National 
Association  of  Police  Organizations,  which  presented  its  TOP 
COP  awards  dunng  a ceremony  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  Aug.  5. 

One  recipient.  Scott  D.  Quist  of  the  Alaska  Department  of 
Public  Safety's  fish  and  wildlife  division,  made  one  final  pass  in 
a small  plane  despite  fading  light  and  increasingly  bad  weather  in 
an  attempt  to  find  two  men  reported  missing  in  the  wilderness. 
When  he  reached  them,  he  found  the  older  of  the  two.  age  70, 
near  death  from  hypothermia.  The  younger,  32,  was  suffering 
from  cold  as  well.  It  took  two  trips  in  low  visibility  and  snow  to 
transport  them  to  safety.  Doctors  told  Quist  that  the  70-year-old’s 
body  temperature  had  dropped  to  86  degrees.  Had  he  not  been 
rescued,  they  said,  he  would  not  have  last  more  than  a few  hours. 

In  Los  Angeles,  TOP  COP  winner  Officer  Cynthia  French 
was  ambushed  after  responding  to  a "man  with  a gun"  call  in 
Studio  City  on  New  Year's  Eve  1998.  Although  the  gunman 
opened  fire  on  French  as  soon  as  she  arrived,  she  continued  to 
keep  firing  until  her  firearm  was  blown  from  her  hand.  By  the 
end  of  the  standoff  the  assailant  was  dead,  killed  by  French  and 
Officer  Romik  Keshishi  and  Sgt.  Joan  Leuck,  who  were  also 
named  TOP  COPS.  French  lost  her  spleen,  part  of  her  lung  and 
still  has  a bullet  lodged  in  her  liver. 

Pima  County,  Anz.,  Sheriff’s  Deputy  Richard  Carmona,  a 
trauma  surgeon  and  Vietnam  veteran,  had  stopped  at  a three-car 
accident  when  one  of  the  drivers  fired  a semiautomatic  handgun 
at  him,  the  bullet  grazing  his  temple.  Carmona  exchanged  gunfire 
with  the  man,  killing  him.  After  it  was  over,  he  found  out  the 
gunman  was  an  ex-con  who  had  just  murdered  his  father. 

The  seven  other  winners  were:  Special  Agent  Blake  Boteler 
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of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  whose 
investigation  of  an  outlaw  motorcycle  gang  in  Colorado  resulted 
in  more  than  40  arrests;  Sgt.  Joe  Delia,  a Maryland  Heights,  Mo., 
detective,  who  broke  up  a prostitution  ring;  Officer  Lee  Evans  of 
the  West  Windsor  Township.  N.J.,  Police  Department,  who 
rescued  a driver  from  a car  that  had  crashed  over  a bridge  and 
into  the  water  below;  Special  Agent  Michael  Vigil  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration’s  Caribbean  Field  Division  in  Puerto 
Rico,  who  led  a drug-trafficking  investigation  that  resulted  in 
nearly  1.300  arrests;  Deputy  Joseph  Craig  and  Sgt.  Patrick 
“K.C.”  Saulet  of  the  King  County,  Wash.,  Sheriff’s  Office,  who 
drove  through  gunfire  to  rescue  a wounded  deputy,  and  Officer 
Dennis  Devitte  of  the  Las  Vegas  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, who  sustained  eight  gunshot  wounds  while  stopping  an 
armed  robbery  attempt. 

Let  the  buyer  beware 

Buying  a police  dog  at  a discount  was  a bargain  that  ulti- 
mately did  not  pay  off  for  the  Snohomish  County.  Wash., 

Sheriff's  Department. 

Last  year,  the  agency  had  to  retire  Yukon,  a German  shepherd 
it  acquired  in  1996  for  $1,000  or  about  one-fifth  the  usual  asking 
price.  In  the  end.  the  dog 
ended  up  costing  the  county 
more  than  $400,000  in  a 
civil-rights  lawsuit  brought 
by  a convicted  burglar  who 
lost  nearly  half  his  foot  when 
Yukon  refused  to  let  go. 

Yukon  was  originally  sold 
to  the  Tacoma  Police 
Department  by  a breeder 
who,  so  officers  had  been 
told,  repeatedly  hit  the  dog. 

Paired  with  Loretta  CooL  a 
veteran  patrol  officer  who  had 
hoped  to  become  the  city's 
first  female  dog  handler  in 
decades,  the  7-year-old 
Yukon  proved  too  much  for 
her  to  handle. 

After  washing  out  of  the  K-9  program,  in  an  incident  that 
sparked  a gender-discrimination  suit  by  Cool,  Yukon  was  sold  to 
Snohomish  County.  During  his  3'/i-year  career  there,  he  helped 
deputies  capture  dozens  of  suspects,  but  also  bit  at  least  15 
people,  not  all  of  them  alleged  criminals.  He  also  bit  his  handler, 
his  handler’s  son  and  nephew,  a neighbor  and  other  deputies. 

But  Sheriff  Rick  Bart,  who  said  he  had  to  retire  Yukon  in 
February  because  the  agency  could  not  risk  another  incident 
involving  the  dog,  defended  the  shepherd.  Yukon,  he  told  The 
Associated  Press,  made  dozens  of  successful  visits  to  schools  and 
community  groups.  He  spotted  a suspect  in  a tree  who  was 
waiting  to  slam  a log  into  a pursuer's  head.  “It  was  a $1,000 
gamble,"  said  Bart. 

Getting  down  to  business 

There  is  a lot  of  work  to  do  in  Baltimore  and  Edward  T. 
Norris,  appointed  police  commissioner  on  May  8,  said  at  that 
time  that  he  could  not  wait  to  get  down  to  it. 

"It"  includes  clearing  the  city's  street  comers  of  drug  dealers, 
and  reducing  Baltimore's  stubborn  homicide  rate,  which  has 
stymied  police  and  city  officials  for  a decade.  The  deaths  of  34 
children  in  1999  were  what  most  outraged  Norris.  "Kids  are  still 
being  killed  here,"  he  said. 

An  architect  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department’s 
aggressive  policing  plan  when  he  served  as  a deputy  commis- 
sioner there,  the  40-year-old  Norris  is  credited  with  helping  bring 
about  the  dramatic  slide  in  the  city’s  murder  rate.  During  a nine- 
year  period  beginning  in  1990,  the  number  of  homicides  in  New 
York  fell  from  2,200  to  under  700. 

Baltimore  officials  hired  him  in  December  to  serve  as  a 
deputy  commissioner  and  chief  of  operations  under  a two-year 
contract  worth  $137,000  annually.  But  with  the  resignation  of 
Commissioner  Ronald  Daniel  in  January  after  just  57  days  in  the 
post,  Norris  assumed  the  interim  spot. 

Speaking  during  the  City  Council  meeting  where  his  appoint- 
ment by  Mayor  Martin  O’Malley  was  approved,  Norris  said  that 
Baltimore  can  meet  its  goal  of  reducing  homicides  by  implement- 
ing the  zero-tolerance  strategies  employed  by  such  cities  as 
Philadelphia.  New  Orleans  and  New  York.  Baltimore  has  been 
unable  to  bring  its  murder  total  to  below  300  a year. 

Norris  was  the  third  to  hold  the  commissioner’s  position 
during  a seven-month  period  beginning  in  1999  and  ending  last 
year.  Daniel,  who  replaced  Thomas  Frazier,  quit  soon  after  his 
appointment  in  January,  citing  irreconcilable  differences  with 
O'Malley  over  crime-fighting  strategies  and  a timetable  for  their 
implementation. 

Delayed  accolade 

It  wasn’t  that  St.  Louis  Police  Officer  Milton  Tooks  wanted 
all  of  the  attention,  but  neither  did  he  want  colleagues  to  think  he 


had  stayed  in  the  patrol  car  while  his  partner.  Kirk  Deeken. 
rescued  four  children  and  an  adult  from  a burning  apartment  in 
1998.  So  when  Deeken  was  awarded  a Medal  of  Valor  in 
November  and  Tooks  was  not.  he  was  concerned. 

It  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  sinister  than  a paperwork 
mix-up.  According  to  a report  by  the  Missouri  Highway  Patrol, 
which  was  asked  to  look  into  the  oversight.  Tooks's  name  wus 
left  out  of  the  list  of  submissions  for  the  medal  when  the 
executive  director  of  the  administering  agency,  Crusade  Against 
Crime,  dropped  a pile  of  documents  and  failed  to  pick  them  up  in 
the  same  order.  As  a result,  Tooks's  name  was  placed  in  the 
wrong  pile,  said  the  group's  president.  Charles  W.  Bobinette 

Tooks,  45,  was  awarded  the  medal  in  December,  one  month 
after  the  other  winners.  Had  he  been  honored  at  the  November 
ceremony,  he  would  have  been  the  only  black  officer  out  of  12 
who  received  the  award. 

Tooks,  who  joined  the  St.  Louis  police  in  1995  after  20  years 
in  the  Army,  was  responding  with  his  partner  to  a report  of  a fire 
on  Oct.  1.  1998,  when  they  were  met  by  neighbors  gathered 
outside,  who  told  the  officers  there  were  children  in  the  building. 
As  they  opened  the  door  to  the  apartment,  two  ran  past  them. 
Deeken  found  another  child  on  a mattress,  and  Tooks  found  an 
adult  and  a child  asleep  in  another  room.  The  officers  carried  the 
children  to  safety  as  the  kitchen  erupted  in  flames. 

"As  a cop,  you  don't  wake  up  and  think  you’re  going  to  go 
into  a burning  building,"  Tooks  told  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

No  time  to  lose 

With  less  time  than  most  newly  appointed  commissioners  to 
effect  change  in  a law  enforcement  agency,  William  Willett,  the 
68-year-old  veteran  officer  named  to  lead  the  Nassau  County, 
N.Y.,  Police  Department,  began  cleaning  house  before  he  was 
even  sworn  in  in  March. 

Willett,  who  has  served  with  the  agency  for  46  years,  was 
chosen  by  County  Executive  Thomas  Gulotta  to  replace  Donald 
Kane.  Willett  faces  mandatory  retirement  in  May  2001  when  he 
turns  70,  but  annual  evaluations  of  his  performance  could  extend 
his  tenure  until  he  is  76,  according  to  a spokesman  for  the  slate 
comptroller's  office. 

The  county's  first  black  police  commissioner,  Willett  served 
as  first  deputy  commissioner  under  Kane.  He  said  he  would  have 
to  see  where  the  department’s  budget  could  be  slimmed  down.  At 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  the  county  was  facing  a $ 100- 
million  deficit,  with  nearly  a quarter  of  its  $2. 2-billion  budget 
going  toward  maintaining  its  police  force.  The  agency's  3,000 
officers  are  among  the  highest  paid  in  the  country. 

One  day  before  being  sworn  in  on  March  27,  Willett  asked  for 
the  resignation  of  Andrew  Kenny,  the  second  deputy  police 
commissioner,  and  told  Det.  Lieut.  Kevin  Caslin.  the 
department's  public  information  officer,  that  he  would  be 
transferred.  Both  had  been  top  aides  for  Kane. 

Willett  said  he  would  like  to  save  $12  million  to  $15  million 
in  costs.  A firm  believer  in  civilianization,  he  said  turning  over 
some  jobs  to  paid  civilian  staff  would  solve  many  of  the  agency's 
problems. 

Brownout  in  Raleigh 

The  city  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  lost  its  police  chief  in  December 
when  Mitch  Brown,  its  first  black  police  leader,  stepped  down 
after  six  years  at  the  helm. 

Brown  was  selected  by  City  Manager  Owen  Benton  in  1994 
to  replace  Fred  Heineman.  who  had  stepped  down  to  run  for 
Congress.  A Vietnam  veteran  who  joined  the  force  in  1972  at  age 
23,  Brown  was  also  Raleigh’s  first  African  American  major,  a 
rank  he  attained  in  1990. 

Although  he  pleased  Benton  and  other  city  officials,  who  said 
Brown  “followed  (their)  wishes  to  a T,"  he  was  not  quite  as 
popular  with  his  troops. 

Last  spring,  a quiet  protest  was  made  over  pay  raises. 
Launched  by  Officer  TJ.  Thompson,  a three-year  veteran,  the 
action  landed  him  on  the  carpet  in  Brown’s  office.  The  chief 
wanted  to  know  if  the  protest  signaled  internal  division  within  the 
agency. 

Thompson  told  The  Raleigh  News  & Observer  that  he 
believed  Brown  cared  about  his  officers,  but  often  seemed  more 
interested  in  public  relations  than  the  day-to-day  concerns  of  his 
force.  Worried  that  too  many  of  his  peers  were  leaving  the  force, 
he  said:  “I  understand  the  politics  involved,  but  when  it  comes 
down  to  it,  there  are  drugs  and  people  killing  each  other  and 
hard-core  street-level  realities  of  crime,  which  only  having 
enough  officers  will  solve.  I think  this  department  could  use  a 
change  in  leadership." 

Maj  John  R.  Knox,  the  police  department's  head  of  field 
operations,  was  named  interim  chief  while  a search  for  a 
permanent  successor  is  conducted. 

Doing  the  right  thing 

No  new  ground  was  broken  in  the  selection  of  a superinten- 
dent for  the  Virginia  State  Police  this  year,  but  state  officials 
believe  that  permanently  appointing  W.  Gerald  Massengill.  who 
has  held  the  reins  on  an  acting  basis,  was  “the  right  thing  to  do." 


After  a lengthy  nationwide 
search.  Gov.  Jim  Gilmore 
chose  Massengill,  a 33-year 
veteran,  over  two  finalists  last 
summer  who  would  have 
made  Virginia  history: 

Richmond  Police  Chief  Jerry 
A.  Oliver,  who  would  have 
been  the  first  bluck  superin- 
tendent of  the  agency,  and 
Durham,  N.C.,  Police  Chief 
Theresa  Chambers,  who 
would  have  been  the  first 
fernule  named  to  the  post. 

The  appointment  of  either 
one  would  also  have  murked 
the  first  time  an  outsider  was 
appointed  to  leud  the  state 
police. 

Massengill  had  served  us 
head  of  the  orgunizulion  since  Junuury,  when  Col.  M.  Wayne 
Huggins  retired  to  lake  a job  in  the  private  sector.  A member  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  security  police  from  1961  to  1965.  the  58- 
year-old  Massengill  will  oversee  2.500  sworn  and  civilian 
personnel,  and  manuge  a $2l2-million  budget. 

At  the  top  of  his  agendu  will  be  raising  the  troops'  morulc. 
said  Massengill.  “I  think  one  of  my  priorities  will  be  to  continue 
to  make  the  working  environment  of  the  Stute  Police  enjoyable," 
he  said.  The  ugency  will  continue  its  crackdown  on  interstate 
speeders  and  shipments  of  illegal  drugs. 

"We're  doing  so  many  things  right,"  Massengill  told  The 
Richmond  Times-Disputch. 

Good  neighbor  policy 

Police  in  Emeryville,  Calif.,  not  only  tried  to  find  the  person 
responsible  for  trashing  a first-time  home-buyer’s  residence,  they 
turned  out  en  masse  in  March  to  help  their  new  neighbor, 

Frances  Carty,  restore  her  house 

Cany,  a self-described  "tough  New  Yorker"  who  is  not  letting 
anybody  scare  her  away,  spent  a miserable  first  night  in  her  new 
home  the  day  after  Christmas  in  1999.  Vunduls  had  caused 
$24,000  worth  of  damage,  including  chopping  holes  in  her  roof, 
cutting  gas  lines,  painting  obscenities  on  the  walls,  pouring 
cement  down  the  water  main,  und  spreading  roof  tar  on  her  front 
porch  and  steps. 

Enter  the  Emeryville  Police  Department.  After  answering  at 
least  eight  calls  from  Carty,  Officer  Burhuru  Mudurung  said,  the 
city’s  Police  Officers  Association  thought  "it  might  be  something 
nice  to  do  to  get  involved  in  the  community," 

On  March  4,  all  37  members  of  the  force  volunteered  their 
off-duty  time  to  huul  away  trash  and  scrub  the  house  in  four-hour 
shifts.  Even  Chief  Ken  James  lent  a hand. 

“A  lot  of  us  were  on  days  off,"  Madarang  told  Luw  Enforce- 
ment News.  "Guys  that  were  working  graveyard  shift  stayed  over 
and  did  their  four  hours,  the  guys  that  were  working  swing  shift 
came  in  six  hours  before  that  so  they  could  go  home  and  tukc  u 
shower."  The  department  worked  from  7 A M to  about  6 PM  . 
she  said. 

Although  Carty  hired  a private  investigator  to  find  out  who 
damaged  her  house,  the  leads  have  been  few.  Court  documents 
show  that  the  former  owner  of  the  house,  who  also  lives  on  the 
street,  lost  the  place  in  a foreclosure  proceeding.  During  the 
clean-up,  said  Madarang.  the  former  owner  told  the  media  that 
the  effort  was  an  inappropriate  use  of  police  time. 

Enough  excitement 

What  most  police  executives  would  call  disastrous  — a sexual 
harassment  suit,  stalled  salary  negotiations  and  low  morale  — 
Irvine.  Calif,.  Police  Chief  Charles  S.  Brobeck  considered  "very 
exciting."  But  now.  after  nine  years,  he  is  leaving  all  that 
excitement  behind  to  travel  around  the  country  with  his  wife. 

Brobeck.  60,  announced  in  November  that  he  will  be  retiring 
this  summer.  He  called  his  tenure  with  the  Irvine  department  the 
highlight  of  a 40-year  career  in  law  enforcement.  "The  first  three 
or  four  years  were  very  exciting,"  Brobeck  told  The  Los  Angeles 
Times,  "but  that's  part  of  being  a police  chief  today." 

From  the  time  he  succeeded  Leo  E.  Peart  in  1991,  Brobeck 
was  handling  one  crisis  after  another  Within  months,  the 
department  was  rocked  when  five  female  employees  filed  a 
complaint  alleging  sexual  discrimination.  Brobeck  was  praised  in 
some  quarters  for  quickly  calling  in  federal  investigators. 

Then  in  less  than  two  years,  tense  relations  with  the  officers' 
union  over  salary  and  low  morale  sparked  complaints  about  lack 
of  leadership  at  the  agency.  At  the  same  time.  Brobeck  was 
presiding  over  a near  50-percent  expansion  in  the  number  of  the 
agency's  sworn  officers  to  159.  Money  magazine  named  Irvine 
the  safest  large  city  in  the  country  in  1994. 

Among  his  proudest  achievements,  however,  was  the 
establishment  of  an  innovative  program  that  required  all  officers 
over  the  age  of  40  to  undergo  extensive  cardiovascular  examina- 
tions every  two  years.  Health  problems  were  detected  in  four 
officers  in  just  a few  weeks,  said  Brobeck. 
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2000  — the  year  in  re  view: 


Code  word  for  protest 


Police,  too,  had  their  moments  of  protest,  as  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  Gilbert 
Gallegos  (at  podium),  national  president  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police, 
addressed  a March  17  rally  protesting  Mayor  Dave  Armstrong’s  decision  to 
fire  Police  Chief  Gene  Sherrard  for  approving  awards  of  valor  to  two  officers 
involved  in  a 1999  fatal  shooting  of  an  unarmed  man. 


The  name  "Seattle.”  with  no  further 
explanation  needed,  was  practically 
code  last  year  for  the  type  of  violent 
and  costly  confrontation  that  could  cost 
a police  chief  his  job  — as  in.  "We  want 
to  avoid  another  Seattle.”  So  with  that 
in  mind,  many  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  2000  looked  at  what  that  depart- 
ment did  wrong  to  formulate  their  own, 
more  effective  strategies  as  protests 
erupted  in  every  region  of  the  country 
over  issues  ranging  from  national  poli- 
tics to  the  return  to  Cuba  of  a 6-year- 
old  refugee  to  the  continued  operation 
of  the  controversial  School  of  the 
Americas. 

In  the  West: 

II  Los  Angeles  police  in  riot  gear 
used  rubber  bullets  and  pepper  gas  to 
herd  demonstrators  back  toward  a des- 
ignated protest  area  after  a confronta- 
tion broke  out  during  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  mid-August 
Hundreds  of  mostly  young  people  be- 
gan pelting  police  with  bits  of  concrete, 
steel  balls  fired  from  slingshots,  and 
other  projectiles.  According  to  Comdr. 
David  Kalish,  police  moved  in  when 
some  demonstrators  began  tossing 
metal  bars,  setting  posters  on  fire  and 
scaling  a 14-foot  chain  link  fence  au- 
thorities thought  would  give  way.  There 
were  four  reported  injuries  to  protest- 
ers and  six  arrests.  But  the  overall  total 
of  arrests  grew  to  an  estimated  200  as 
the  altercation  sparked  a police-brutal- 
ity protest  later  that  week,  and  protests 
from  other  groups,  including  animal 
rights  activists  and  a group  that  pro- 
tested Vice  President  A1  Gore’s  tics  to 
an  oil  company  with  plans  to  drill  on 
Indian  land. 

U Seattle  Police  Chief  Gil 
Kerlikowske  was  praised  by  municipal 
officials  after  demonstrations  on  Nov, 

30  to  commemorate  the  World  Trade 
Organization  riots  of  1999  resulted  in 

2000  — 


far  less  violence  and  far  fewer  arrests 
and  injuries.  In  all,  142  arrests  were 
made,  compared  with  600  the  previous 
year,  police  used  tear  gas  in  two  inci- 
dents, and  just  two  complaints  of  po- 
lice brutality  were  lodged.  Kerlikowske 
successfully  negotiated  with  protesters 
for  peace  when  a skirmish  broke  out  at 
about  8 p.m.  The  crowd  quickly  swelled 
to  2,000,  with  angry  protesters  sur- 
rounding a squad  car  and  taunting  au- 
thorities. Police  Capt.  Ron  Mochizuki 
was  seriously  injured  when  a protester 
threw  an  object  that  hit  him  in  the  eye. 

In  the  Midwest: 

H Protesters  toppled  barricades  and 
broke  windows  on  Nov.  17  during  a 
demonstration  in  Cincinnati  against  in- 
ternational trade  agreements.  After  a 
peaceful  procession  by  an  estimated 
300  to  400  protesters,  some  demonstra- 
tors broke  off  and  staged  an  impromptu 
march  away  from  the  assigned  parade 
route.  They  came  up  against  mounted 
police.  Three  windows  were  broken, 
possibly  with  ball  bearings  fired  by 
slingshot.  Six  people  were  arrested  and 
three  were  charged  with  rioting 

H Police  made  up  one  of  two  crowds 
of  demonstrators  who  converged  near 
the  Antioch  College  campus  in  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  on  April  29  to  protest 
the  invitation  by  students  of  convicted 
cop  killer  Mumia  Abu-Jamal  to  speak 
via  audiotape  at  graduation.  Abu-Jamal 
was  found  guilty  in  1981  of  murdering 
Philadelphia  police  officer  Daniel 
Faulkner.  Hundreds  of  the  death-row 
inmate's  supporters  crowded  a lecture 
hall  to  discuss  his  selection  as  a speaker. 

H Hennepin  County  and  Minnesota 
officials  were  distressed  by  the  expen- 
diture of  $ 1 .5  million  on  security  at  the 
International  Society  for  Animal  Genet- 
ics conference  held  in  July.  Fearing  the 
type  of  violence  that  broke  out  in  Se- 
attle in  1999,  officials  deployed  an  un- 


paralleled police  presence.  However, 
only  a hundred  or  so  protesters  rallied 
on  July  24,  marching  toward  Loring 
Park  as  at  least  200  onlookers  watched 
the  activity.  They  clashed  with  police 
in  riot  gear,  who  used  pepper  spray  and 
batons.  Police  had  been  called  in  from 
all  over  the  area,  including  St.  Paul  and 
the  state  Department  of  Public  Safety. 

In  the  Northeast: 

H The  whole  world  was  watching, 
and  by  and  large,  it  liked  what  it  saw  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  last  year.  Chief 
Charles  Ramsey  received  international 
praise  for  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department's  handling  of  some  10,000 
protesters  who  flooded  the  city  in  April 
to  try  and  halt  a meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  Police  strategy 
included  conducting  pre-dawn  raids  on 
activists'  warehouses,  which  prevented 
demonstrators  from  using  common 
building  materials  to  erect  nearly  im- 
penetrable barriers  in  the  streets.  Hun- 
dreds were  also  arrested  during  a spon- 
taneous rally  the  day  before  the  main 
marches  were  to  begin.  Ramsey  and 
Assistant  Chief  Terrance  W.  Gainer 
worked  to  keep  officers  from  becom- 
ing too  aggressive.  “It  was  a great  thing 
that  they  understood  what  we  were  do- 
ing and  they  had  the  discipline,"  he  said. 
More  than  1,200  protesters  were  ar- 
rested, with  Ramsey  and  Gainer  walk- 
ing the  lines  between  police  and  pro- 
testers themselves.  Officers  used  batons 
and  pepper  spray  to  clear  sidewalks  and 
streets  when  protesters  refused  to  move. 
In  the  end,  the  rally  ended  peacefully. 
Four-hundred  activists  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  arrested  without  incident. 

H In  Philadelphia,  violent  protests 
surrounding  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  resulted  in  the  hospitaliza- 
tion of  three  police  officers  and  the  ar- 
rest of  300  demonstrators  in  August. 
Among  those  injured  was  Police  Com- 


missioner John  Timoney,  who  had  his 
bicycle  used  against  him  as  a weapon 
when  he  and  another  officer  were  con- 
fronted by  protesters  at  an  intersection. 
About  2,000  demonstrators  took  to  the 
streets  near  the  convention  hotels  on 
Aug.  1,  lobbing  stink  bombs  at  police 
and  trying  to  trip  them  with  piano  wire. 
Protesters  also  overturned  trash  bins, 
spray-painted  obscenities  and  graffiti 
denouncing  the  death  penalty  on  City 
Hall,  slashed  tires  on  police  vehicles 
and  dumped  orange  paint  on  some.  Af- 
ter being  hit  by  protesters,  police  fought 
back  with  batons  and  pepper  spray.  A 
cadre  of  100  bicycle-mounted  officers 
pushed  those  in  the  areas  with  the  most 
violent  activity  back  into  a small  grassy 
area.  TJiey  also  arrived  with  gas  masks 
and  pepper  spray  when  more  than  500 
demonstrators  moved  on  to  City  Hall. 

H Sixteen  arrests  were  made  on  Oct. 
3 after  an  estimated  4,000  protesters 
gathered  around  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  Boston  for  the  first  of  three 
presidential  debates.  The  event  drew 
local  police  and  state  troopers  out  in  full 
force  as  demonstrators  railed  over  a 
number  of  issues,  including  abortion 
rights  and  the  exclusion  of  Green  Party 


candidate  Ralph  Nader  from  the  debate. 

In  the  South: 

1 Cuban-Americans  took  to  the 
streets  in  April,  knocking  aside  police 
barricades,  burning  tires  and  overturn- 
ing dumpsters  to  protest  the  removal  of 
6-year-old  Elian  Gonzalez  from  the 
home  of  his  Miami  relatives  by  federal 
agents  in  a pre-dawn  raid.  At  least  200 
arrests  were  made  and  three  officers 
were  injured  when  a man  beat  them 
with  a baseball  bat.  A state  trooper  was 
also  hurt  in  a motorcycle  accident. 

H A crowd  of  nearly  15,000,  includ- 
ing clergy  and  college  students,  gath- 
ered outside  Fort  Benning  in  Colum- 
bus, Ga.,  on  Nov.  1 8 for  the  annual  pro- 
test against  the  Army’s  School  of  the 
Americas.  Earlier  this  year,  the  school’s 
name  was  changed  to  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Institute  for  Security  Coopera- 
tion. It  has  been  a target  of  protests  since 
1989  because  of  its  links  to  human 
rights  violations  in  Latin  America.  On 
March  10,  nine  people,  including  a nun 
and  two  retired  ministers,  were  con- 
victed of  trespassing  on  the  base  dur- 
ing a 1997  rally.  They  face  six  months 
in  federal  prison  and  a $5,000  fine. 


the  year  in  review: 


With  drugs,  speed  is  the  name  of  the 


Geographically  as  well  as  meta- 
phoncally,  the  Midwest  found  itself  at 
the  center  of  the  nation’s  drug  war  last 
year.  Awash  in  melhamphetamine  made 
cheaply  with  household  products  and 
other  easily  obtained  chemicals,  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  prairie  towns 
and  large  cities  alike  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  use  and  manufacture  of  speed. 

H Police  in  Ttilsa,  Okla.,  asked  re- 
tailers to  get  identification  from  cus- 
tomers who  purchase  "unusually  large 
amounts"  of  such  products  as  coffee 
filters,  fertilizer  and  automobile  start- 
ing fluid.  Officers  would  then  visit  the 
purchaser's  home  and  find  out  the  in- 
tended use  of  the  chemicals  and  report 
back  to  the  store.  By  May  of  last  year, 
the  department  had  already  handled  70 
melh  labs.  Oklahoma  was  ranked  third 
in  the  nation  for  such  cases  in  1999. 

1 Arkansas  drug  treatment  centers 
reported  in  February  that  they  are  burst- 
ing at  the  seams  from  the  sharp  increase 
in  methamphetamine  addicts  seeking 
help.  In  1 999.  some  1 .925  were  treated 
at  drug-abuse  facilities  around  the  slate 
— a 50-percent  increase  over  1998. 

1 Some  239  convenience  stores,  gas 
stations,  mini  marts  and  neighborhood 
grocers  were  sent  letters  and  given  post- 
ers in  July  by  the  Omaha  Police  De- 
partment, asking  retailers  to  limit  sale 


of  items  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
meth.  A similar  program  were  launched 
in  2000  across  South  Dakota  by  Attor- 
ney General  Mark  Barnett. 

H A law  making  it  a felony  to  steal, 
tamper  with  or  improperly  transport 
anhydrous  ammonia  went  into  effect  in 
Minnesota  in  July,  with  maximum  pen- 
alties of  up  to  five  years  in  prison.  The 
chemical,  a common  fertilizer  often  left 
unattended  in  storage  tanks  on  farm 
fields,  is  a key  ingredient  in  the  manu- 
facture of  meth.  It  can  cause  severe 
bums  to  the  skin  even  in  small  amounts 
and  can  be  fatal  when  inhaled.  Contact 
with  the  eyes  can  cause  blindness.  The 
change  in  the  law  allows  police  to  ar- 
rest and  prosecute  offenders  caught 
with  so  much  as  a picnic  cooler  full  of 
the  substance  without  having  to  prove 
conspiracy  to  manufacture. 

1 One  of  two  forensic  scientists  for 
the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Investigations 
who  works  full-time  on  the  problem  of 
meth  labs  told  a state  legislative  panel 
in  August  that  the  KBI’s  evidence  lab 
is  overwhelmed  by  an  increase  in  manu- 
facturing busts.  The  scientist,  Dwain 
Worley,  reported  nine-month  delays  in 
getting  evidence  tested  and  reports  writ- 
ten. The  lack  of  timely  reports  could 
help  free  a guilty  person  if  a defense 
attorney  waives  his  client's  right  to  a 


preliminary  hearing,  knowing  the  con- 
fiscated evidence  is  not  likely  to  be 
tested  within  the  90  day  window  be- 
tween arraignment  and  trial. 

H Farm-supply  cooperatives  and  law 
enforcement  in  St.  Charles  County, 
Mo.,  worked  hand  in  hand  last  year  to 
thwart  the  theft  of  anhydrous  ammo- 
nia. The  St.  Charles  County  Regional 
Drug  Task  force  and  the  sheriff's  de- 
partment set  up  night  surveillance  op- 
erations and  the  owners  of  some  farm- 
ing co-ops  helped  police  by  removing 
hoses  to  their  ammonia  tanks  and  in- 
stalling lighting  and  cameras. 

H Arkansas  State  Police  were  re- 
lieved in  April  when  an  additional  $10 
million  was  poured  into  a national  fund 
for  the  clean  up  of  meth  labs.  The 
money  had  run  dry  in  March,  due  to  an 
effort  to  steer  funding  toward  "hot 
spots"  and  a twofold  increase  in  the 
number  of  meth  labs  seized  by  state 
police  in  1999. 

In  addition  to  the  explosive  growth 
in  the  popularity  of  meth  in  2000,  a 
record-breaking  seizure  at  the  Los  An- 
geles International  Airport  of  the  drug 
Ecstasy  last  year  was  taken  as  an  omi- 
nous rign  that  the  narcotic  is  still  highly 
desirable  among  teenagers  and  others. 

Federal  agents  on  July  22  confis- 
cated a 1,092-pound  shipment  from 


France  containing  $40  million  worth  of 
the  drug.  The  shipment,  the  largest  such 
confiscation  in  U.S.  history,  held  about 
2.1  million  tablets,  about  a quarter  of 
all  the  Ecstasy  that  had  been  seized  up 
to  that  point  in  2000. 

‘This  signals  that  Ecstasy  smug- 
gling has  reached  an  astounding  new 
level,"  said  Customs  Commissioner 
Raymond  W,  Kelly.  "Capitalizing  on 
increased  demand,  organized-crime 
groups  are  flooding  our  nation  with 
Ecstasy  at  a rate  never  seen  before." 

A report  released  on  Nov.  26  by  the 
Partnership  for  a Drug-Free  America 
found  the  number  of  teenagers  who  said 
they  used  Ecstasy  at  least  once  had 
doubled  since  1995,  from  5 percent  to 
10  percent.  It  grew  from  7 percent  to 
10  percent  over  the  past  year  alone. 

Use  of  a synthetic  form  of  Ecstasy 
seen  rarely  since  the  1970s.  PM  A,  was 
blamed  for  the  deaths  of  nine  teenagers 
and  young  adults  last  year  — three  in 
Illinois  and  six  in  Florida.  In  Germany, 
one  of  the  countries  known  as  a source 
of  club  drugs,  authorities  recently  shut 
down  two  labs  that  produced  PMA.  "It 
appears  to  be  the  same  people  who  are 
putting  out  Ecstasy,"  said  DEA  intelli- 
gence chief  Steven  Casteel. 

Not  all  narcotic  problems,  of  course, 
involved  new  or  designer  drugs.  Fed- 


game 

eral  authorities  in  June  smashed  a drug 
ring  based  in  Narayit,  Mexico,  that  was 
smuggling  about  80  pounds  of  unusu- 
ally pure  heroin  per  month  into  the  U.S. 
The  drugs  have  been  linked  to  at  least 
85  overdoses  between  1995  and  1998 
in  the  city  of  Chimayo,  N.M. 

In  March,  a 17-day  series  of  raids 
led  to  2,257  arrests  and  the  seizure  of  a 
half-billion  dollars  worth  in  drugs  by 
the  DEA  and  military  authorities  in  26 
Caribbean  and  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Called  the  biggest  operation  in 
DEA  history,  more  than  7,000  raids 
were  conducted  beginning  at  6 A.M.  on 
March  10.  Agents  destroyed  94  cocaine 
labs  and  coca  fields  with  a production 
potential  of  25,415  kilograms. 

One  of  the  stranger  plots  to  smuggle 
drugs  into  the  country  was  uncovered 
in  September,  when  DEA  agents  re- 
ported a scheme  by  Colombian  drug 
traffickers  to  build  a sophisticated  sub- 
marine some  2 10  miles  inland  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  would  be  capable 
of  hauling  up  to  200  tons  of  cocaine. 

Seized  documents  gave  indications 
that  Russian  engineers  were  involved, 
said  Capt.  Fidel  Azula,  a former  sub- 
marine captain  and  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  noted  that  even  the 
Colombian  Navy  lacked  the  knowledge 
to  build  such  a craft. 


2000  — the  year  in  review: 


Rampart  scandal  helps 
to  reinvent  the  LAPD 


Between  the  lawsuits,  the  convic- 
tions. the  consent  decree  and  the  other 
mandated  and  recommended  reforms 
made  last  year  by  both  city  and  federal 
officials,  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment may  emerge  in  coming  years 
as  a very  different  agency.  At  least  that 
is  the  hope,  given  the  firestorm  of  con- 
troversy ignited  in  1999  by  allegations 
of  criminal  misconduct  in  the  Rampart 
Division’s  anti-gang  unit. 

The  LAPD  remains  mired  in  the 
scandal’s  fallout,  as  more  than  100  con- 
victions have  been  thrown  out  thus  far 
by  judges  and  prosecutors,  and  20  of- 
ficers have  left  active  duty.  In  Novem- 
ber, two  sergeants  and  one  officer  were 
convicted  in  the  first  trial  stemming 
from  the  Rampart  case.  Officials  expect 
250  lawsuits  to  be  filed  by  people  who 
say  they  were  wrongly  accused,  with 
the  potential  legal  costs  estimated  to  be 
in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

On  Sept.  19.  the  City  Council  voted 
10-2  to  enter  into  a five-year  consent 
decree  with  the  Justice  Department, 
making  Los  Angeles  the  largest  law 
enforcement  agency  in  the  nation  to 
come  under  federal  oversight. 

The  decree  came  after  a four-year 
investigation  of  the  LAPD  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  which  concluded  that 
the  department  had  engaged  in  a pat- 
tern of  civil  rights  violations.  Accord- 
ing to  Bill  Lann  Lee.  the  assistant  at- 
torney general  for  civil  rights,  the  con- 
sent decree  builds  on  reforms 
recommended  by  the  Christopher  Com- 
mission. Among  its  major  provisions  is 
the  development  of  a computerized 
tracking  system  to  monitor  the  activi- 


ties of  all  officers  including  complaints 
and  commendations,  and  be  used  for 
annual  evaluations. 

Other  elements  in  the  package  in- 
clude the  appointment  of  a monitor  with 
access  to  all  of  the  LAPD's  files  and 
investigations,  who  will  report  the  city's 
progress  in  the  implementing  the  con- 


prevented  some  of  the  crimes  commit- 
ted by  squad  members,  the  board  noted. 
Among  its  recommendations  was  a 
change  in  state  law  to  permit  the  ex- 
amination of  financial  records  of  offic- 
ers assigned  to  sensitive  details  or  who 
seem  to  be  living  beyond  their  means. 

The  LAPD  has  not  yet  heard  the  end 


The  LAPD  may  emerge  from  its  troubles  as  a 
very  different  agency — with  emphasis  on  the 


word  “may.” 


sent  decree  to  the  federal  court.  A data- 
collection  system  will  be  developed  to 
track  the  ethnicity,  age  and  gender  of 
all  motorists  and  pedestrians  stopped  by 
officers.  There  will  be  an  expanded  role 
for  the  Inspector  General  and  Police 
Commission  in  use-of-force  cases  and 
the  creation  of  a new  auditing  unit  in 
the  police  chief’s  office  to  report  on  the 
implementation  of  reforms. 

Also  required  by  the  decree  is  the 
development  of  a plan  for  responding 
to  the  mentally  ill  and  a community 
outreach  protocol  for  each  of  the  city's 
18  geographic  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  consent  decree's 
mandated  reforms,  an  LAPD  Board  of 
Inquiry  issued  its  own  searing  evalua- 
tion of  the  agency  in  response  to  the 
Rampart  scandal,  concluding  that  the 
department  needs  to  significantly 
change  its  screening  and  hiring  prac- 
tices. Greater  oversight  of  the 
department's  anti-gang  unit  might  have 


of  legal  repercussions  from  the  Ram- 
part scandal.  In  one  unprecedented 
twist,  the  department  may  find  itself 
facing  the  same  music  as  organized- 
crime  figures,  drug  traffickers  and  oth- 
ers. after  U.S.  District  Judge  William 
J.  Rea  ruled  in  August  that  the  depart- 
ment could  be  charged  with  racketeer- 
ing activity  under  the  federal  RICO  law. 
The  lead  plaintiff  in  the  case,  Louie 
Guerrero,  has  claimed  that  police  beat 
him  and  falsely  arrested  him  on  drug 
charges  in  1997.  While  Rea  did  not  rule 
on  the  merits  of  Guerrero's  claim  that 
the  LAPD  condoned  and  authorized  the 
officers’  actions,  his  decision  does  al- 
low the  case  to  go  forward. 

The  LAPD  was  also  sued  that  same 
month  by  more  than  40  current  and 
former  officers  who  filed  a class  action 
alleging  that  the  agency's  "code  of  si- 
lence" was  supported  by  officials  and 
enforced  through  retaliation  against 
whistle-blowers. 


2000  — the  year  in  review: 


Miranda’s  new  day  in  court 


While  no  less  conservative  than 
ever,  the  Rehnquist  Court  showed  last 
year  that  it  was  still  capable  of  a sur- 
prise or  two.  especially  where  law  en- 
forcement was  concerned.  In  at  least 
two  decisions  handed  down  in  2000,  the 
Supreme  Court  chose  to  protect  indi- 
vidual liberties  over  public  safety  in- 
terests, prohibiting  the  establishment  of 
drug-interdiction  checkpoints  and  re- 
fusing to  adopt  an  “automatic  firearms 
exception"  to  guidelines  concerning 
anonymous  tips. 

H On  Nov.  28  the  Court  ruled  6-3  in 
City  of  Indianapolis  v.  Edmond  that 
erecting  random  roadblocks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spotting  illegal  drugs  violated 
the  Fourth  Amendment.  Indianapolis 
authorities  had  begun  operating  drug- 
interdiction  checkpoints  on  local  roads 
in  1998.  Six  roadblocks  were  created 
between  August  and  November  of  that 
year,  with  1,161  vehicles  stopped  and 
104  motorists  arrested  — 45  of  them 
for  drug-related  crimes. 

Writing  for  the  majority.  Justice 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor  said  that  while 
the  Court  has  upheld  the  right  of  au- 
thorities to  create  immigration  and  so- 
briety checkpoints,  it  has  never  ap- 
proved a roadblock  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  detecting  evidence  of  ordinary 
criminal  wrongdoing.  Should  this  case 
rest  on  such  a high  level  of  generality, 
she  said,  “there  would  be  little  check 
on  the  authorities'  ability  to  construct 
roadblocks  for  almost  any  conceivable 
law  enforcement  purpose."  The  pro- 
gram, she  added,  is  not  justified  by  the 


nature  of  the  nation's  drug  problem. 

H The  Miranda  warning  is  appar- 
ently here  to  stay,  having  survived  a 
case  that  had  perhaps  the  greatest  po- 
tential to  upend  ingrained  police  pro- 
cedure,. In  Dickerson  v.  United  States, 
the  Court  upheld  its  1966  landmark 
decision  in  Miranda  v.  AnzonaWriting 
for  a 7-2  majority.  Chief  Justice  Will- 
iam Rehnquist  said  that  as  Miranda 
announced  "a  constitutional  rule,”  Con- 
gress was  not  free  to  replace  its  warn- 
ings with  a case-by-case  test  of  whether 
a confession  was  voluntary.  The  ruling 
invalidated  a 1968  law.  Section  3501 
of  the  Federal  criminal  code,  which 
superseded  Miranda  and  allowed  con- 
fessions to  be  admitted  if  they  are  vol- 
untarily made. 

The  ruling  stemmed  from  a case  in- 
volved an  accused  bank  robber  whose 
volunteered  confession  was  found  ad- 
missible by  a Federal  appeals  court  in 
Richmond.  Va. 

11  In  Florida  v.  J.L.,  the  Court  unani- 
mously upheld  a ruling  by  Florida  Su- 
preme Court  which  found  that  approv- 
ing an  anonymous  tip  which  merely 
described  a suspect's  appearance  and 
location  — even  when  a firearm  was 
reported  — was  not  enough  to  justify 
police  action.  The  ruling  stemmed  from 
a case  involving  a 1 6-year-old  who  was 
stopped  and  frisked  by  Miami  police 
after  they  received  a tip  that  a boy  in  a 
plaid  shirt  was  carrying  a concealed 
weapon.  A gun  was  found  and  the  teen- 
ager was  arrested. 

During  trial,  however,  the  judge 


threw  out  evidence  of  the  firearm  on 
the  grounds  that  the  evidence  was  in- 
sufficient to  support  "a  reasonable  sus- 
picion of  criminal  activity."  The  deci- 
sion was  reversed  by  a state  appellate 
court,  and  then  reversed  again  by 
Florida  highest  court,  which  found  that 
upholding  such  a search  would  create 
an  unacceptable  “firearms  exception" 
to  Terry  v.  Ohio,  the  Supreme  Court’s 
landmark  1968  stop-and-frisk  case. 

H In  a victory  for  law  enforcement, 
the  Justices  ruled  5-4  in  Illinois  v. 
Wardlow  that  fleeing  at  the  sight  of  a 
police  officer  can  be  perceived  as  sus- 
picious enough  to  warrant  a stop-and- 
frisk  search.  The  ruling  stems  from  the 
1 995  arrest  of  a Chicago  man.  William 
Wardlow,  who  sprinted  up  an  alley  af- 
ter seeing  four  police  cars  approaching 
He  was  found  to  be  carrying  a .38-cali- 
ber handgun  inside  an  opaque  plastic 
bag.  Wardlow  had  a criminal  record  that 
prohibited  him  from  carrying  a firearm. 

H Other  appeals  decided  by  the 
Court  in  2000  included  Bond  v.  United 
States,  which  held  that  law  enforcement 
agents  may  visually  inspect  travelers' 
luggage,  but  cannot  squeeze  or  manipu- 
late a bag  to  see  if  it  contains  contra- 
band; U.S.  v.  Momson,  which  struck 
down  a provision  of  the  1994  Violence 
Against  Women  Act  that  gave  the  vic- 
tims of  gender-related  violence  the  right 
to  sue  their  attacker  in  federal  court;  and 
Florida  v.  Wilson,  in  which  the  Court 
said  police  may  not  order  passengers 
to  remain  in  a vehicle  if  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suspect  they  pose  a threat. 


2000  — the  year  in  review: 

Help  wanted 


With  few  exceptions  last  year, 
law  enforcement  agencies  found 
themselves  in  the  oncc-unlhinkablc 
position  of  having  to  compete  with 
the  private  sector  as  well  as  with  each 
other  for  qualified  applicants  who 
would  have  been  readily  available  if 
not  for  the  robust  economy.  The  per- 
sonnel crisis  was  all  the  more  acute 
for  some  departments  whose  ranks 
were  significantly  depleted  by  attri- 
tion, as  retirement  caught  up  with 
officers  hired  during  the  1970s.  while 
many  younger  officers  simply 
packed  it  in,  overwhelmed  by  job- 
related  frustrations. 

The  array  of  personnel  quanda- 
ries facing  law  enforcement  sparked 
numerous  changes  in  hiring  and  re- 
cruitment. as  some  departments 
questioned  the  feasibility  of  existing 
college  requirements,  while  others 
fought  against  proposed  higher  edu- 
cation prerequisites  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  ulready  tough  enough  get- 
ting people  to  apply. 

H In  September,  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department,  under  new 
Commissioner  Bernard  Kcrik,  de- 
cided to  waive  a two-year  college 
standard  to  increase  the  agency's 
applicant  pool.  The  move  made  eli- 
gible nearly  half  of  the  city’s  5,000 
traffic  agents  and  school  safety  of- 
ficers by  allowing  them  to  substitute 
two  years  of  work  experience  for  60 
college  credits. 

H The  Texas  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  Officer  Standards  and 
Education  tabled  a proposal  that 
would  huve  made  a four-year  college 
degree  a requirement  of  employment 
for  police  officers  hired  after  Jan.  1 , 
2010.  At  issue  was  the  difficulty  in 
finding  candidates  and  in  college- 
educated  applicants'  expectations  of 
higher  pay. 

H Under  an  agreement  reached  in 
March  between  the  NAACP  and 
New  Jersey  officials,  if  the  Stale  Po- 
lice can  recruit  enough  minority  can- 
didates with  four- year  degrees  to  lake 
the  department's  entry  exam  over  the 
next  three  yeurs,  the  agency  can  add 
a bachelor’s  degree  as  a criterion  for 
employment.  The  agreement  re- 
solved a suit  filed  in  1996. 

For  many  departments  in  the 
Midwest,  finding  qualified  candi- 
dates was  not  enough  — desperately 
needed  were  recruits  who  could 
speak  Spanish.  From  Council  Bluffs. 
Iowa,  to  Elgin,  111.,  police  searched 
for  that  most  elusive  grail,  the  bilin- 
gual officer,  to  enhance  public  safety 
in  jurisdictions  where  the  immigrant 
population  had  grown  exponentially 
during  the  1990s. 

“We're  having  a lot  of  difficulty 
getting  Spanish-speaking  officers." 
said  Council  Bluffs.  lowu.  Police 
Chief  Keith  Mehlin  in  October.  With 
a huge  influx  of  Latin  American  im- 
migrants over  the  past  four  years,  the 
department  has  been  caught  short, 
with  just  one  Latino  officer  who  is 
fluent  and  several  others  who  can 
speak  the  language  fairly  well. 

The  need  for  bilingual  officers 
was  felt  throughout  the  Midwest  last 
year  Drawn  by  the  meat-packing  and 
food  distribution  industries,  the  per- 
centage of  Hispamcs  rose  in  Wiscon- 
sin by  50.4  percent  from  1990  to 
1999.  and  in  Iowa  by  89  percent. 
Nebraska’s  Hispanic  population 


more  than  doubled  in  that  time. 

In  Elgin,  III.,  police  hired  a bilin- 
gual civilian  employee  as  its  outreach 
coordinator  to  ussist  in  recruiting 
Spanish-speaking  residents  for  sworn 
positions  and  dispatcher  jobs.  Lieut. 
Mike  1\imcr  said  his  department  had 
1 5 bilingual  officers  out  of  1 66  sworn 
personnel,  but  they  are  not  ulwuys 
available  when  needed.  Turner  called 
the  recruitment  of  Spanish-speaking 
officers  a "huge  problem"  that  seems 
to  be  increasing. 

Police  in  Omaha  added  a $50 
monthly  increment  to  the  puy  of  any 
officer  fluent  in  Spanish.  A similar 
arrangement  was  made  in  Dcs 
Moines,  which  also  gives  top  hiring 
consideration  to  bilingual  officers. 
“If  you  want  a job  us  a cop  and  can 
speak  a couple  of  other  languages," 
said  Chief  William  Moulder,  “you're 
a much  more  attractive  candidate." 

Attractive  candidates  arc  in  such 
demand  that  experienced  officers 
have  become  the  object  of  recruit- 
ers’ desire,  as  jurisdictions  fight  to 
keep  their  personnel  from  being  lured 
to  larger,  better  paying,  arguably 
more  desirable  agencies. 

"It's  a constant  battle,"  said  Sher- 
iff Dave  Owens  of  McLean  County. 
111.  “It's  getting  hurdcr  und  harder  to 
find  qualified  people.  And  once  they 
have  training  und  experience,  it’s 
easier  for  them  to  find  a job  with  a 
bigger  agency." 

Portland,  Ore.,  Police  Chief  Mark 
Krockcr  was  expected  to  fly  to  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  where  he  and  his  re- 
cruiters would  discuss  stalling  sala- 
ries of  $32,000  which  would  rise  by 
$8,000  after  six  months,  low  crime 
and  skiing  nine  months  of  the  year. 

“While  I do  have  a concern  that 
additional  people  are  recruiting  in  our 
area,  I diink  we're  holding  our  own." 
said  Norfolk.  Va.,  Police  Chief 
Melvin  C.  High,  whose  agency  has 
also  been  eyed  hungrily  by  recruit- 
ers from  Seattle  and  Los  Angeles, 

Other  cities  arc  not  quite  as  lucky 
as  Norfolk,  however.  For  several 
agencies,  an  unexpected  turnover 
rate  is  making  recruitment  un  even 
more  pressing  issue. 

II  The  Suffolk.  Va.,  Police  Depart- 
ment in  November  extended  its  dead- 
line for  recruits  by  two  weeks  after 
it  received  just  a handful  of  applica- 
tions. The  final  tally  was  56  — less 
than  half  the  number  who  took  the 
exam  in  previous  years.  The  depart- 
ment has  not  been  able  to  fill  the  1 55 
slots  approved  since  1998.  Some 
three-quarters  of  the  agency's  patrol 
force  is  made  up  of  rookie  officers. 

II  In  Madison.  Wis.,  a wave  of 
resignations,  retirements  and  termi- 
nations came  just  as  the  agency  had 
rolled  out  a variety  of  special  units, 
including  its  Traffic  Enforcement 
Safety  Team,  the  advisability  of 
which  was  questioned  by  police 
union  officials.  "It's  one  more  drain 
on  precious  resources,"  said  union 
president  Sue  Armagost. 

1 Inkster.  Mich.,  Mayor  Hilliard 
Hampton  ordered  un  emergency  pay 
increase  last  year  for  officer  candi- 
dates with  more  than  two  years’  ex- 
perience. The  34-mcmbcr  ugency  is 
down  12  officers.  Hampton  also 
pulled  the  department  out  of  a Wayne 
County  drug  task  foree  to  keep  of- 
ficers on  the  street. 
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Calling  the  shots  on  a hot-button  issue 


From  Massachusetts  to  California, 
states  last  year  called  the  shots  in  the 
still-simmering  gun-control  debate.  Not 
onjy  did  they  impose  their  own  stric- 
tures on  gun  ownership  through  hard- 
hitting legislation  that  forced  conces- 
sions out  of  the  firearms  industry,  but 
beat  federal  law  enforcement  in  the 
number  of  would-be  buyers  rejected 
due  to  failed  background  checks.  When 
one  of  the  nation’s  leading  gun  manu- 
facturers agreed  to  higher  safety  stan- 
dards, it  was  state  prosecutors,  more- 
over, who  investigated  the  industry  for 
possible  retaliation. 

According  to  a report  released  in 
June  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statis- 
tics, 204,000  of  some  8.6  million  pro- 
spective gun  sales  were  blocked  in 
1999.  The  rejection  rate  among  stale 
and  local  agencies  was  3 percent,  com- 
pared to  just  1 .8  percent  for  the  FBI. 

The  report  marked  the  first  time  that 
hard  numbers  have  been  provided  on 
the  difference  between  checks  by  state 
and  municipal  police  and  those  done  by 
the  bureau.  Federal  agents  performed 
4.5  million  of  the  8.6  million  checks  in 
1999,  said  the  study,  as  compared  with 
4 1 million  done  by  state  and  local  agen- 
cies. 

Differences  in  the  rejection  rate 


were  attributed  to  state  agencies'  access 
to  more  detailed  criminal  history 
records  than  the  FBI's.  Seventy-three 
percent  of  would-be  purchasers  were 
rejected  that  year  because  of  convic- 
tions or  indictments  on  felony  charges. 

Seizing  on  the  public  sentiment  gen- 
erated in  the  aftermath  of  the  Colum- 
bine High  School  massacre  in  1999  and 
other  school  shooting  incidents,  state 
officials  and  lawmakers  in  2000  pushed 
for  tough  new  gun  regulations  includ- 
ing raising  the  age  for  legal  ownership, 
imposing  license  requirements  and  in- 
creasing penalties  for  carelessness  in 
keeping  guns  out  of  reach  of  children. 
Not  all  were  successful,  but  many  were. 

H In  New  York,  Gov.  George  Pataki 
in  August  signed  legislation  creating  the 
strictest  gun  laws  in  the  nation.  The 
wide-ranging  package  of  controls  in- 
cluded the  test-firing  of  all  new  hand- 
guns so  that  markings  left  on  bullets  and 
shell  casings  can  be  entered  into  a slate 
computer  data  base;  a ban  on  assault 
weapons  and  large-capacity  ammuni- 
tion clips;  mandated  background 
checks  for  handgun  buyers  at  gun 
shows;  trigger  locks  on  new  guns;  rais- 
ing from  1 8 to  2 1 the  legal  age  for  buy- 
ing a firearm;  the  creation  of  a criminal 
purchase  offense  for  straw  buyers;  a 


From  gun  laws 
to  gun  locks,  and 
nearly  everything 
in  between. 


state  police  study  of  sources  of  illegal 
guns;  a study  of  "smart  gun”  technol- 
ogy. and  a requirement  that  gun  own- 
ers report  lost  or  stolen  guns  to  police. 

H New  Hampshire  State  Senator 
Burt  Cohen,  a Democrat  from  New 
Castle,  proposed  a bill  that  same  month 
that  made  it  a Class  A misdemeanor  to 
leave  a loaded  weapon  where  a child 
can  gain  access  to  it  without  permis- 
sion if  the  gun  is  used  in  a reckless  or 
threatening  manner,  during  the  commis- 
sion of  a crime,  or  is  negligently  or  reck- 
lessly discharged. 

H Without  passing  further  legisla- 
tion, Massachusetts  officials  were  able 
to  ratchet  up  their  gun  controls  by  ex- 
tending existing  consumer  protections 
to  include  handgun  safety  requirements. 
Under  the  new  rules,  established  in 
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March,  all  handguns  must  have 
childproof  safety  locks,  tamperproof 
serial  numbers  and  written  warning 
material  produced  by  the  attorney 
general's  office.  The  regulations  also 
effectively  ban  Saturday  Night  specials 
by  imposing  strict  manufacturing  stan- 
dards. 

U Legislation  that  takes  advantage 
of  smart  gun  technology  and  other  in- 
novations in  weapons  manufacturing 
was  proposed  by  New  Jersey  lawmak- 
ers in  March.  Under  the  bill,  a 30-month 
compliance  deadline  would  be  set  once 
the  state  determines  the  guns  are  com- 
mercially available.  Another  measure 
would  require  guns  sold  in  the  state  to 
have  a “ballistic  identifier"  which 
would  provide  a match  between  a bul- 
let and  the  gun  that  fired  it. 

H In  California,  legislation  which 
would  have  required  all  potential  gun 
buyers  to  pass  a skills  test  and  be  li- 
censed was  pulled  after  it  squeaked 
through  in  the  Senate  in  August  in  a 
22-15  vote.  The  required  license  would 
have  cost  $25  and  would  be  subject  to 
renewal  after  five  years.  But  seeing 
little  chance  that  it  would  either  pass 
the  Assembly  or  be  signed  into  law  by 
Gov.  Gray  Davis,  its  sponsor.  Assem- 
blyman Jack  Scott  (D.-Altadena), 
dropped  it  before  the  Legislature  ad- 
journed. Davis  had  called  for  a mora- 
torium in  1999  on  all  new  gun  controls. 

Although  a popular  argument  waged 
by  opponents  of  gun  control  is  that  there 
are  already  plenty  of  laws  on  the  books 
regulating  firearms,  a survey  by  the 
New  York-based  Open  Society  Institute 
found  that  fewer  than  10  states  have 
laws  that  require  the  registration  of 
handguns  and  assault  weapons,  a wait- 
ing period,  a junk  gun  ban,  or  other  stat- 
utes considered  to  be  basic  firearms 
regulations  by  gun  control  advocates. 

A number  of  other  studies  explor- 
ing the  issue  were  released  last  year,  as 
well. 

H In  a book  published  by  Oxford 
University  Press  in  October,  “Gun  Vio- 
lence: The  Real  Costs,”  two  economists 
placed  the  cost  of  gun  violence  in 
America  at  $100  billion  a year 

H A nationwide  telephone  survey  of 
1,005  high  school  students  released  in 
August  showed  that  nine  out  of  10  fa- 
vored completing  a required  safety 
course  and  obtaining  a license  before 
buying  a handgun.  The  same  number 
favored  criminal  background  checks, 
and  96  percent  said  weapons  should  be 
registered  when  purchased  so  they 
could  be  traced  if  necessary. 

H The  Brady  Law  has  done  little  to 
affect  firearms-related  homicide  and 
suicide  rates  in  states  that  previously 
had  similar  restrictions,  according  to  a 
study  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  The 
study  analyzed  national  homicide  and 
suicide  data  between  1985  and  1997. 

U A national  survey  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health 
found  that  more  than  22  million  chil- 
dren live  in  homes  with  firearms,  and 
that  43  percent  of  the  time,  these  guns 
are  neither  locked  up,  nor  fitted  with 
trigger  locks. 

H A telephone  survey  of  Maine  resi- 
dents found  that  92.3  percent  favored 
taking  handguns  away  from  those  un- 
der domestic  abuse  restraining  orders. 
Raising  the  minimum  age  for  gun  own- 
ership from  16  to  18  was  favored  by 
89.6  percent  of  respondents.  But  44. 1 
percent  said  they  believed  handgun 
laws  should  be  kept  as  they  are  as  com- 


pared to  42.8  percent  who  said  they 
should  be  stricter. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  cable- 
style  gun  locks  handed  out  to  police 
agencies  by  an  organization  represent- 
ing gun  manufacturers , for  subsequent 
distribution  to  the  public,  seemed  like 
a good  idea  last  year.  And  it  was,  many 
in  law  enforcement  agree.  The  only 
problem  was  that  the  locks  donated 
under  Project  HomeSafe  proved  faulty, 
prompting  a massive  recall  in  the  fall. 

In  October,  reports  by  police  depart- 
ments in  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga 
that  the  locks  broke  open  when  jostled 
'caused  law  enforcement  agencies 
across  the  nation  to  suspend  their  ini- 
tiatives or  ask  residents  to  return  the 
devices.  Some  agencies  slopped  distrib- 
uting the  locks,  even  though  they  had 
found  no  problems  with  them. 

The  Federal  government  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  2000  also 
found  themselves  coming  to  the  aid  of 
Smith  & Wesson,  the  nation's  largest 
gun  manufacturer,  after  it  broke  ranks 
with  the  industry. 

“Smith  & Wesson  is  under  abso- 
lutely unprecedented  pressure,  both  fi- 
nancial and  personal  within  the  gun  in- 
dustry, with  threats  that  are  almost  vio- 
lent in  nature,  and  I have  heard  the  fear 
that  it  could  be  put  out  of  business,” 
said  Richard  Blumenthal,  the  Connecti- 
cut attorney  general,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  forging  the  agreement  in 
March  between  the  firm  and  the  gov- 
ernment. 

In  exchange  for  immunity  from 
threatened  legal  action  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (HUD)  and  the  states  of  New 
York  and  Connecticut,  Smith  & 
Wesson,  a British-owned  company, 
agreed  to  a list  of  safety  and  sales  con- 
cessions demanded  by  the  Clinton  Ad- 
ministration. 

Among  those  items  was  the  inclu- 
sion of  safety  locks  with  all  its  hand- 
guns within  60  days;  internal  locking 
devices  within  24  months;  the  imprint- 
ing of  a second,  hidden  serial  number; 
and  the  expenditure  of  2 percent  of  its 
gross  sales  revenue  on  smart  guns. 
Smith  & Wesson  also  agreed  to  limit 
factory  sales  of  guns  to  those  dealers 
who  sign  stringent  codes  of  conduct. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  agreement. 
Smith  & Wesson  was  dropped  by  the 
nation’s  largest  gun  wholesaler,  RSR 
Group  Inc.  of  Winter  Park,  Fla.  Other 
sellers  followed  suit,  and  even  the  com- 
pany’s law  firm  dropped  it  as  a client. 
Prosecutors  in  six  states  subsequently 
launched  antitrust  investigations. 

“We  are  seeing  behavior  on  the  part 
of  Smith  & Wesson’s  competitors  that 
raises  the  specter  of  illegal  antitrust 
activity,"  said  New  York  Attorey  Gen- 
eral Eliot  Spilzer.  "This  is  serious  sniff." 

Law  enforcement  was  asked  to  sup- 
port the  firm  by  buying  its  firearms.  Led 
by  the  HUD,  officials  from  29  cities  and 
counties  said  they  would  push  their 
police  agencies  to  buy  guns  from  manu- 
facturers who  agree  to  higher  safety 
standards.  Included  were  such  cities  as 
Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans  and  St. 
Louis,  and  smaller  ones,  such  as 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  and  Flint,  Mich. 

“Why  wouldn’t  we  want  to  patron- 
ize the  company  that  is  doing  the  most 
(it)  can  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands 
of  criminals  in  the  first  place?"  asked 
HUD  Secretary  Andrew  Cuomo,  who 
noted  that  law  enforcement  purchases 
account  for  30  percent  of  gun  sales  in 
the  nation. 
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Justice  by  the  Numbers 


according  to  a Justice  Department  study 
released  in  May. 


A statistical  profile  of  criminal  justice  in  the  United  States,  vintage  2000 

Ol  The  number  of  guilty  verdicts  returned  in 
the  trial  of  four  white  New  York  City  police 
officers  charged  in  the  shooting  death  of 
Amadou  Diallo.  «« 

! Percentage  vacancy  rate  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Sanger,  Calif.,  P.D.,  which  is  losing  officers 
to  the  better-paying  Fresno  police  force. 


230:  The  number  of  deaths  in  Florida  from 
1997  to  1999  attributed  to  the  use  of  Ecstasy, 
GHB  and  other  so-called  “teen  party  drugs," 
according  to  state  officials. 


system  intended  to  track  corruption  complaints 
for  the  NYPD,  which  internal  affairs  investiga- 
tors say  now  has  to  be  overhauled  because  it 
doesn't  function  properly.  The  system  was  two 
years  late  coming  on  line. 


1.2:  The  percentage  of  federally  licensed 
gun  dealers  responsible  for  the  original  sale  of 
57  percent  of  all  firearms  used  in  crimes, 
according  to  data  from  the  ATF’s  new  gun- 
tracing system. 

6:  The  number  of  times  that  Butte-Silver 
Bow,  Mont.,  undersheriff  Bob  Butorovich  failed 
the  agency’s  marksmanship  qualification  test, 
prompting  his  dismissal  in  September  by 
interim  sheriff  John  Walsh. 

6.  The  number  of  models  of  autoloading 
pistols  that  failed  to  meet  minimum  federal 
performance  standards  required  for  a law 
enforcement  sidearm.  All  failed  the  requirement 
of  firing  600  rounds  with  no  more  than  five 
malfunctions.  Some  models  also  failed  the  drop 
safety  test,  which  requires  the  gun.  to  be  dropped 
from  a height  of  four  feet  without  firing,  as  well 
as  other  standards. 

7 : The  percentage  decrease  in  reported  serious 
crime  in  1999,  according  to  the  FBI's  Uniform 
Crime  Reports.  Crime  has  declined  for  eight 
consecutive  years,  but  criminologists  warn  that 
the  relatively  small  dip  in  the  murder  rates  of 
major  cities  is  an  indication  that  the  days  of 
record-setting  reductions  may  be  nearing  an 
end. 

7 I The  number  of  states  that  have  on  the 
books  a package  of  "basic”  gun-control  laws, 
according  to  a survey  by  the  Founder's 
Collaborative  for  Gun  Violence  Prevention.  The 
package  includes  registration  of  handguns  and 
assault  weapons;  a minimum  age  for  gun 
possession;  owner  licensing;  a waiting  period 
before  purchase;  a junk-gun  ban,  and  a one-gun- 
a-month  law. 

7 .5:  Percentage  increase  in  violent  crime  in 
the  first  half  of  2000  in  Los  Angeles,  including 
a 30-percenl  rise  in  murders.  Police  officials 
blame  inter-gang  conflicts  for  the  increase. 

9:  The  number  of  people  shot,  three  fatally, 
by  controversial  Detroit  Police  Officer  Eugene 
Brown  during  his  six  years  on  the  job. 

$10:  The  annual  fee  charged  to  the  Rock 
Springs,  Wyo.,  P.D.,  by  a local  car  dealer  for 
short-term  use  of  some  of  the  dealership’s 
vehicles  in  special  operations  such  as  surveil- 
lance. Chief  Nick  Kourbelas  praised  Whisler 
Chevrolet  for  providing  a public  service. 

11  : The  percentage  growth  in  the  full-time 
ranks  of  federal  law  enforcement  between  1996 
and  1998,  with  sizable  increases  in  the  INS  and 
Border  Patrol  making  up  the  lion's  share  of  the 
overall  growth. 

20:  Percentage  of  officers  who  feel  their 
agencies  would  be  overly  harsh  in  handling 
incidents  of  officers  accepting  free  meals, 
discounts  or  holiday  gifts;  covering  up  a DWI 
accident  involving  a fellow  officer,  and  use  of 
excessive  force,  according  to  a federally  funded 
study  of  police  integrity. 

21:  Percentage  decrease  in  the  level  of 
violence  against  women  from  1993  to  1998, 


24.2:  Percentage  of  women  in  the  sworn 

ranks  of  the  Philadelphia  P.D.,  the  best 
proportion  among  U.S.  law  enforcement 
agencies,  according  to  a study  by  the  National 
Center  for  Women  and  Policing. 

25:  Minimum  number  of  citations  per  month 
expected  of  police  in  Fargo,  N.D.,  under  new 
“performance  expectations"  issued  by  Chief 
Chris  Magnus. 

28  : The  number  of  years  as  police  chief 
served  by  Pat  Minetti,  who  stepped  down  as  top 
cop  in  Hampton,  Va.,  in  January. 

40:  The  percentage  of  incidents  of  use  of 
force  by  white  officers  that  also  involved  black 
suspects,  according  to  a study  of  the  Miami- 
Dade  County,  Fla.,  Police  Department.  The 
study,  which  examined  the  roles  played  by 
officer  and  suspect  ethnicity  in  use-of-force 
episodes,  also  concluded  that  Miami-Dade 
officers,  on  average,  used  a level  of  force  that 
was  less  than  the  degree  of  resistance  shown  by 
suspects. 

41:  Percentage  of  officers  in  a study  of 
police  fatigue  by  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum  who  were  found  to  have  clinical  sleep 
pathologies. 

43:  Percentage  of  inmates  sent  to  Tennessee 
prisons  in  1998  who  were  repeat  offenders, 
according  to  a state  audit  released  in  April. 

42  : The  number  of  variables  having  "a 
significant  effect  on  the  likelihood  of  closing  a 
[homicide]  case,”  according  to  a federally 
funded  study.  Of  these,  37  variables  were  said  to 
be  controllable  by  police. 

79  • Percentage  increase  in  rape  arrests  by  the 
Philadelphia  P.D.  in  the  first  three  months  of 
2000,  after  the  department  overhauled  its  widely 
criticized  practice  of  classifying  many  rape 
reports  as  “unfounded.” 

93  : The  percentage  of  Columbus.  Ohio, 

police  officers  who  logged  four  or  fewer  civil 
complaints  from  1995  to  1999,  according  to 
police  documents  analyzed  by  The  Columbus 
Dispatch.  Twelve  of  the  city's  1 ,700  officers 
generated  at  least  10  complaints  each,  while 
more  than  600  logged  none. 

151:  The  number  of  federal,  slate  and  local 

law  enforcement  officers  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  in  2000,  according  to  a preliminary 
tabulation  by  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Officers'  Memorial  Fund.  The  total  includes  51 
shot  to  death;  67  killed  in  automobile  accidents 
or  struck  by  automobiles  while  outside  their 
own  vehicles.  Eight  officers  were  killed  in 
motorcycle  accidents;  7 in  aircraft  accidents;  6 
succumbed  to  job-related  illnesses;  3 drowned; 

3 died  in  falls;  2 were  stabbed;  1 died  in  a 
bicycle  accident,  and  1 in  an  accident  involving 
a horse;  1 was  beaten  to  death,  and  1 died  in  a 
bomb-related  incident.' The  2000  tally  is  1 1 
percent  higher  than  the  death  loll  from  a year 
earlier. 


254:  The  number  of  guns  auctioned  off  by 

the  state  in  the  first  resale  of  confiscated 
firearms  under  a controversial  new  state  law. 


262:  Baltimore's  homicide  total  for  2000, 
the  first  time  in  a decade  the  annual  total  fell 
below  300. 

458:  The  number  of  wanted  fugitives  who 

have  appeared  on  the  FBI's  "Most  Wanted"  list, 
which  celebrated  its  50th  anniversary  in  March. 

2,736:  The  number  of  police  agencies 
collecting  and  submitting  comprehensive  crime 
data  under  the  National  Incident-Based 
Reporting  System,  compared  to  14,043  that  still 
use  the  FBI’s  Summary  Uniform  Crime 
Reporting  approach. 

$100,000:  The  death  benefit  for  Iowa 
police  officers  and  firefighters  who  die  in  the 
line  of  duty,  under  a bill  signed  into  law  in 
March. 

$105,000:  Projected  top  salary  for 

Suffolk  County,  N.Y.,  patrol  officers  in  2003, 
after  an  arbitrator  awarded  police  successive 
annual  raises  of  5.5  percent. 

$240,000  : Estimated  amount  of  cash 

said  to  have  disappeared  from  the  Fresno.  Calif., 
police  evidence  room,  according  to  internal 
auditors. 

$250,000  : The  prize  money  won  by 

Omaha  police  Lieut.  Eric  Buske  as  a contestant 
on  the  TV  game  show  "Who  Wants  to  Be  a 
Millionaire?” 

$289,000:  The  amount  of  money  Salt 

Lake  City  expects  to  save  each  year  from  its 
decision  to  drop  the  DARE  anti-drug  curriculum 
for  fifth-graders. 


$1.6  million:  The 


cost  of  a computer 


1,860,520  : The  number  of  inmates  in 

local,  state  und  federal  prisons  and  jails  as  of 
mid- 1999,  according  to  a report  released  in 
April  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics. 

3.5  million:  Estimated  number  of 
Ecstasy  pills  confiscated  by  Customs  inspectors 
nationwide  in  fiscal  year  1999.  More  than  one- 
third  of  that  total  was  seized  in  New  York  City 
alone. 

$4.85  million:  Estimated  value  of 

gems  and  luxury  watches  stolen  in  six  stales  by 
a jewel-theft  ring  masterminded  by  former 
Chicago  chief  of  detectives  Willium  Hanhardt. 
Hanhardt,  who  was  suspected  of  huving  ties  to 
organized  crime  during  his  heyday  with  the 
Chicago  P.D.  in  the  1950s,  is  believed  to  huve 
gotten  police  officers  to  use  department 
computers  to  furnish  him  with  information 
needed  for  the  thefts. 

$6.3  million:  The  punitive  and 

compensatory  damages  awarded  in  a civil 
lawsuit  against  the  white  supremacist  group 
Aryan  Nations,  for  negligence  in  hiring,  training 
and  supervising  two  security  guards  who 
assaulted  a woman  and  her  son  outside  the 
group's  Idaho  compound  two  years  ago.  The 
damage  award  was  said  to  be  large  enough  to 
bankrupt  the  neo-Nuzi  organization. 

$81  million:  The  damage  award 
sought  in  a lawsuit  filed  against  New  York  City 
and  four  NYPD  officers  by  the  family  of  police 
shooting  victim  Amadou  Diallo. 

$200  million:  The  projected  cost  of 
merging  fingerprint  data  buses  of  the  FBI  and 
die  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  a 
project  spurred  by  the  inadvertent  release  in 
1999  of  a serial  killer  after  the  Border  Patrol 
found  no  computer  record  to  indicate  that  he 
was  wanted  by  the  FBI  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment. 


WYNMOOR 


The  most  beautiful 

ACTIVE  ADULT  COMMUNITY 


"/  was  taken  back  by  how  lovely  Wynmoor  woo. 

The  people  were  great  and  the  surroundings 
were  beautiful.  It  has  all  the  things  people 
would  want  and  enjoy.  What  else  could 
anyone  want?,  this  is  home. " 

--  George  Keaser,  Police  Officer 
Philadelphia,  PA 
Broward  Sheriff  Office,  FL 

Wynmoor  is  an  active  adult  retirement  community  in 
South  Florida  with  lifestyle  features  that  include: 

Golf  Course,  Billiards,  Tennis 
Swimming,  Physical  Fitness  Center 
Arts/Crafts  (Painting,  Sculpture,  and  More!) 

100  Clubs,  Classes,  Organizations 
Close  to  College,  Library  and  Shopping 
Beautiful  Beaches  Just  Minutes  Away! 

State-of-the-Art  Theater  Showcasing  a Fine  Art  Series 


For  Information,  Contact:  Wynmoor  Community  Council 
1300  Ave.  of  the  Stars  • Coconut  Creek,  FL,  33306 
(888)  548-5630  • wtnv.w7nmoor.com 
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The  Law  Enforcement  News  “Person  of  the  Year”  Honorees: 


1984:  Pierce  R.  Brooks,  founder  of  the  Vl-CAP  serial-murder  tracking 
program 

1985:  Rudolph  W Giuliani,  organized  crime-fighting  U.S.  Attorney. 

1986:  Prof  Herman  Goldstein,  father  ol  problem-oriented  policing, 

1987:  Sheriff  Michael  Hennessey,  leader  In  the  development  of  humane 
responses  to  AIDS  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

1988:  Dr.  David  Werrett,  DNAcrime-profiling  pioneer 

1 989:  The  team  of  public-  and  private-sector  personnel  who  revised  the 
Uniform  Crime  Reporting  program  into  the  new  National  Incident-Based 


Reporting  System. 

1990:  Rep.  Matthew  G.  Martinez,  pnme  mover  ol  the  Police  Recruitment  and 
Education  Program. 

1991:  The  Independent  Commission  on  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 

1992:  The  Robert  W.  Johnson  Foundation,  sponsors  ol  the  “Fighting  Back' 
substance-abuse  reduction  program 

1993:  Sgt.  Joseph  F.  Trimboli,  dogged  pursuer  ol  police  corruption  in  New  York 
City. 

1994:  The  makers  of  the  1994  Violent  Crime  Control  Act. 


1995:  Oscar  Newman,  Pioneer  ol  cnme  prevention  through  environmental 
design. 

1996:  The  people  behind  the  NYPD’s  crime-smashing  Compstat  process. 

1997:  The  Boston  Gun  Project  Working  Group. 1 

1998:  Jon  Cohen.  Joseph  Brann  and  Thomas  Frazier,  developers  ol 
Baltimore’s  311  non-emergency  phone  system 

1999  James  Comey.  Frederick  Russell  and  Jerry  Oliver,  creators  of  the 
Project  Exile  gun-control  initiative  in  Richmond,  Va 

2000?  See  front  cover. 


